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“WISTLANWUDU” AND THE DATE 
OF ‘WIDSITH.’ 

In the British Museum facsimile transcript 

of the Exeter Book (Additional MS. 9067, 


fo. 86b) there is a pen-stroke over the 
a in Wistlawudu which had been ignored 


by all editors and commentators until I | 


drew attention to it in Anglia, Bd. xxxiv. 
(1910), p. 526. The Museum facsimile was 
compared with the original, and signed 
accordingly, by Sir Frederick Madden, on 
24 Feb., 1832. Dr. Chambers, who has 
actual knowledge of the original MS., says 
that the British Museum copy is “very 
accurate” (‘ Widsith,’ 1912, p. 187). Ob- 
jections have been raised to my treating 
this upward-curving stroke as an n-stroke 
because a stroke is never used for final n 
in the Exeter Book. I believe that no one 
has attempted to explain this pen-stroke, 
and I beg leaye to do so now, premising my 
remarks with the statement of my personal 
opinion that it is a feature which ought not 
to have been suppressed by editors of 
* Widsith.’ 





In so far as form is concerned this pen- 
stroke is not at all rare in ancient MSS. 
It frequently occurs in Domesday Book 
(1086), and it is used generally to proclaim 
abbreviation; cp. the reproduction of a 
page of the Armagh Gospels written in 
Ireland early in the ninth century, in Mr. 
Falconer Madan’s ‘Facsimiles illustrative 
of Medieval Paleography,’ Oxon., 1898, 
No. 2. 

The statement that final n is always 
written in O.E. texts in the Exeter Book 
is one which ignores the clear indications 
to be found therein of the use of the n-stroke 
in the prototype. We get scribal mistakes 
which may be classified as final n/m sub- 
stitution, -stroke omission, and confusion 
of length-mark with n-stroke. .q., (1) in 
Dr. Gollanez’s edition of (part of) ‘The 
Exeter Book,’ Early English Text Society, 
1895, on pp. 22, 32, 72, we get motam, heredum, 
and fream and magum, and in each case final 
m stands for n. (2) on pp. 270 and 302 we 
find drucne and geogum for druncne and 
geongum. (3) in ‘ Widsith,’ |. 24, rondingum 
of the MS. stands for *rédingum, and here 
the scribe extended a length-mark as if it 
had been an n-stroke. Cp. mond for méd, 
p. 136. 

For these reasons I judge, first, that the 
n-stroke really was used in the prototype 
of the Exeter Book; secondly, that the 
transcriber of that prototype generally 
extended n-compendia; and thirdly, that 
in the particular case of Wistlawudu he 
inadvertently omitted to expand the com- 
pendium, and was constrained to reproduce 
the mark of abbreviation, 7.e. the n-stroke. 


At least one consideration of great critical 
importance springs from the recognition 
of the n-stroke over a of “ Wistlanwudu.” 
The survival of final » assists us in assigning 
an approximate date for the Northumbrian 
redaction of the poem. 


In Old Northumbrian final n fell away 
from words of more than one syllable before 
the year 731, in which the Venerable Bede 
finished his ‘ Historia Ecclesiastica.’ The 
only one of the three eighth-century MSS. 
of his work which is dated, was transcribed 
in 737. That is the Moore MS.; cp. Mr. 
Plummer’s Introduction to his edition of 
Bede, vol. i. p. ]xxxix. In this MS., as in all 
others, the defeat of Aidan, King of the 
Scots, is said to have taken place “ in loco 
celeberrimo qui dicitur Degsastan, id est 
Degsa lapis” (1. xxxiv.). This pretended 
elucidation of the name of the battle-field is 
unscholarly : ‘“‘ Degsa lapis ” does not render 
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Degsastén, and I feel quite sure that it was 
not due to Bede. The nature of this attempt 
at elucidation shows that the interpolator 
could not parse the phrase and did not 
know that Degsa was an elided possessive. 
In the Chronicles the MSS. A, BC, and E 
severally yield “‘ et Degstane,”’ “et Egesan 
stane,’’ and “‘ et Degsanstane.”’ A southern 
or midland scribe,.if called upon to turn the 
phrase into Latin, would have written 
Degesonis lapis, or the like. Now, if the 
elision of m had already taken place in 603 
the southern scribes would not have had the 
necessary knowledge to prompt them to 
restore it any more than the interpolator 
who had access to Bede’s original before 
737 had that knowledge. Consequently, we 
may assume that final n fell away from 
words of more than one syllable in Northum- 
brian at a much later date than a.p. 603. 

That the elided form is not accidental in 
Bede is demonstrable, first, from the in- 
scription on the famous Ruthwell cross of 
c. 750. Therein we find the elided infinitives 
buga, gistiga, and helda ; cp. ‘ Our English 
Dialects,’ by the late Prof. Skeat, 1911, p. 19. 
It is demonstrable, secondly, by other elided 
possessives in Bede’s ‘ Historia’ itself, 
e.g., Dorca-caestree [MSS.-cic:: ca], Granta- 
caestir, Kelca-caestir,* Tunna-caestir, and 
several more. We may, therefore, date the 
elision of final n between, say, 620 and 731. 

The Moore MS. will help us to a much closer 
approximation. At the end of it a short 
hymn of nine lines has been preserved 

“nearly in the original form as Czedmon 
dictated it’ (Skeat, w.s., p. 17). In this 
hymn, and in its first line, there occurs 
the un-elided infinitive hergan, to praise. 
If we turn to Mr. Plummer’s Note (A) to IV. 
xxiv. (vol. ii. p. 251), we shall find this little 
hymn printed with critical apparatus. Mr. 
Plummer tells us that the hand is “ nearly 
contemporary with that which wrote the 
bulk of the MS.” It is old Hiberno-Saxon 
minuscule, and students of ‘ Widsith ’ will be 
interested in four out of the five palzo- 
graphical peculiarities I am about to enume- 
rate. 

The scribe of post 737 did not understand 
the un-elided infinitive and wrote con- 
fusedly ; he copied th and d where we should 
expect 3 (cp. amothingum, rédingum, hreda, 
and folgade in ‘ Widsith’); he mistook c for 
n in drictin (ep. deanum and enenum in 
‘Widsith’); and he mistook d for nm in 
middungeard (ep. _ongend [with en:: ea] for 





* Keloa= *Kelican ; Celic (< *Calic) of 


cp. 
* Widsith,’ 1. 20. 


| 





ongean in ‘ Widsith’). It is noteworthy that 
all these scribal correspondences occur in 
nine short lines of Ceedmon. 

We do not know when Ceedmon died. He 
was well advanced* in years before 680, 
in which year the Abbess Hilda died, aged 66. 
Her monastery at Whitby, where Cedmon 
served as herdsman, was founded in 657. 
The Venerable Bede was born in 673. He 
was educated by Abbot Ceolfrid, who was 
born in 642. Now Bede inv ariably drops 
the n of the possessive case of weak nouns in 
Old Northumbrian place-names. Heretains 
that n in Sussex and Lincolnshire place- 
names. There can be no suggestion of 
ignorance, and I would assign the wavering 
in the use of final n to the period of Abbot 
Ceolfrid’s youth, sc. from 642 to 660. Ceol- 
frid died in 716, many years after Cedmon, 
it would be reasonable to assume. There- 
fore I regard Ceedmon’s and Hilda’s genera- 
tion as the last which retained final n in 
Northumbrian words of more than one 
syllable. As final n is retained in “‘ Wistlan- 
wudu”’ in ‘ Widsith,’ we must, in view of 
the Northumbrian peculiarities exhibited by 
that text in the Exeter Book, assign the 
poem, as we know it, to Cedmon’s generation. 
Consequently, I would ascribe the “ accom- 
modation to the idiom of his own day and 
time” of which I spoke in ‘N. & Q.,’ 11 S. 
vi. 7, to a Northumbrian of circa 660. 

There is another paleographical peculiarity 
which throws us back to the time when 
Bede was learning to write, 7.e., to the year 
685. Bede completed his ‘ Liber de Tem- 
poribus’ in 703. Winithari, Abbot of 
St. Gall, post 820, copied this work and made 
two curious scribal mistakes. He twice 
wrote hebrecicam for hebraicam ; cp. Momm- 
sen, ‘ Bede Chronica Maiora,’ in ‘ Chron. 
Minor.,’ iii. 237. Now in ‘ Widsith,’ among 
the monastic interpolations, we find the un- 
accountable form exsyringum. This points 
to the same kind of a as that which puzzled 
Winithari: the latter made a into ec, and 
one of the copyists of ‘ Widsith’ turned 
as-syr- into *ecs-syr-, with the result that 
exsyringum found its way into the text 
(Cp. ‘‘ Dorcic ” for *Dorca, above.) 

The date of ‘Widsith’ falls after the 
death of Casere (448), cf Guthere (451), 
and of the unhistorical Theodric who 
“‘weold Froncum.”’ The last was Prince of 
the Meringas, and I have reasons for da- 
ting his obit in 457.°. Hence I assign the 





* «“Siquidem in habitu seculari usque ad tem- 
pora prouectioris ztatisc onstitutus, nil car minum 
(Cedmon) aliquando didicerat’”’ (‘H. E.,’ ed 
Plummer, IV. xxii.). 
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composition of ‘ Widsith’ to c. 460, some two 
hundred years before it was accommodated 
to the Old Northumbrian dialect. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 





JEWISH TREASURE - TROVE. 


In The Near East newspaper of 24 Sept., | 
1915, is an extract from a letter describing 
the grave of Capt. the Hon. M. Parker in a 
little wood somewhere on the fighting line 
in France, where the trees are blasted with 
shell-fire, and even the grave-cross has been 
riddled with bullets. 

Capt. Parker was the hero of a most 
remarkable archeological adventure just 
before the war, which should be recorded in 
‘N. & Q.’ In or about 1909 he was induced, 
with some of his friends, to embark on a search 
for no less a treasure than the furniture of 
the Jewish Temple, which, according to 
ancient legends, was buried in or near 
Jerusalem. 

Capt. Parker is said to have expended 
more than 60,0001. on this remarkable quest, 
the greater part of which money went into 
the hands of Turkish officials and the natives 
in the village of Siloam. The work was 
almost confined to the cleansing and. ex- 
ploration of the ancient Siloam tunnel and 
the intermittent ‘“‘ Spring” at its entrance, 
and the operations were carried out with 
the assistance of Turkish officials, zaptiehs, 
several English workmen, a “ waterfinder,” 
and others. This extraordinary work went 
on for two years—Capt. Parker with his 
friends visiting Jerusalem from time to 
time, and always returning home for the 
autumn shooting in his steam yacht. 

Capt. Parker stated publicly in 1911 that 
‘*our quest was based on a cipher discovered by a 
Swede, which purported to show the exact position 
on Mount Ophel where lay buried old treasures of 
Jerael, including vessels of ritual, manuscripts, &c. 
At this moment it is not possible to say how far 
the cipher is correct.” 

This apparently harmless inquiry led, how- 
ever, to serious results. 

According to letters published in the 
London papers of the end of April, 1911, a 
most threatening fanatical outburst took 
place amongst the Moslems of Jerusalem 
on the 19th of that month. Shops were | 
closed, the natives left the town, and it was | 
said the Mohammedan pilgrims from Neby | 
Musa were advancing on Jerusalem with | 
the intention of massacring the Christians and | 
the members of the Young Turk party, who 
were accused of assisting Capt. Parker in | 








robbing the Mosque of Omar of its Solomonic 
treasures and conveying them to his yacht 
at Jaffa. Capt. Parker and his friends had 
made good their departure the night before, 
so the mob wreaked its vengeance on the 
Scheik Khalil, the guardian of the mosque, 
accused of assisting the Englishmen, and he, 
with some others, was imprisoned. Even 
the Governor-Pascha of Jerusalem,who had 
patronized the explorations, found himself 


_in such bad odour with the Moslems as to 
| prevent his official attendance as the Sultan’s 


representative at the Neby Musa pilgrimage. 

It might have been supposed that after 
all this the quest for Jewish treasures would 
have come to an end; but, on the contrary, 
efforts were made to regain the confidence 
of the Turkish officials, and Capt. Parker's 
steam yacht visited the Levant seas on more 
than one occasion in subsequent years. 

In the autumn of 1911 Capt. Parker 
caused to be published in The Field news- 
paper a detailed account of his exploration 
of the Siloam tunnel and “ The Virgin’s 
Spring,” and he also published a pamphlet 
in English and French editions, embodying 
these articles, with additional illustrations 
(vide Field, 16, 23, 30 Sept., 7, 14 Oct., 
1911). 

It should be noted that a little while 
before this remarkable treasure- quest in 
Jerusalem took place, Mr. William Le 
Queux, the novelist, had written a story 
called ‘ Treasure of Israel,’ which seems to 
be founded upon the very same subject of 
a mysterious cipher belonging to a foreigner, 
and referring to treasures buried near the 
Holy City. It would be interesting to know 
how he was able to forestall Capt. Parker. 

Turning back to the source or sources 
from which it is possible that this strange 
treasure-trove delusion of the twentieth 
century .can have arisen, it becomes evi- 
dent that it originates in the following 
story :— 

Benjamin, a Jew of Tudela in Spain, 
travelled in the Levant towards the end of 
the twelfth century, and wrote of how the 
tombs of David and Solomon, filled with gold 
and_ silver treasures, were found by two 
workmen engaged in pulling down part of 
the ancient walls on Mount Sion. The work- 
men (presumably Christians), employed by 
the Patriarch to repair the “ place of worship 
on Mount Sion,” were removing stones from 
the old city wall when they came upon one 
which formed the mouth of a cavern. 
Entering in, they reached a large hall, 
supported by pillars of marble, encrusted 
with gold and silver, in which stood a table 
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‘with a golden sceptre and crown upon it. 
This was the sepulchre of King David, to 
the left of which they saw that of Solomon 
in a similar state, and other sepulchres of 
the kings who were buried there. Suddenly 
a blast of wind like a storm threw them 
down lifeless on the ground. There they 
remained until evening, when another blast 
of wind rushed forth accompanied by a)! 
voice: ‘Get up and go forth from this | 
place.” With fear and trembling the men | 
reported to the Patriarch what had happened. | 
This prelate summoned into his presence 
Rabbi Abraham of Constantinople, a pious 





ascetic and one of the “mourners of 
Jerusalem ”’ (presumably one of the precur- 


sors of the present professional “‘ weepers ”’ 
at the “ wailing-place’’). The Rabbi in- 
formed the Patriarch that they haddiscovered 
the sepulchres of the house of David and of 
the kings of Judah. The labourers were 
sent for to go on with the work, but they 
refused, being still full of fear. Then the 
Patriarch ordered the place to be walled up, 
so as to hide it effectually for the future. 

This story was told to Benjamin of Tudela 
by the same Rabbi Abraham, fifteen years 
having elapsed since the date of those 
occurrences. 

Thomas Wright, the careful and learned 
editor of ‘ Benjamin of Tudela’ for Bohn’s 
‘Early Travels in Palestine ’ (from which the 
above story has been paraphrased), con- 
siders that the visit of this remarkable Jew 
to the Holy City took place in 1163. The 
date of the supposed discovery of the royal 
sepulchres, fifteen years previously, would 
therefore be 1148, during the reign of 
Baldwin III., under the Pontificate of Foul- 
cher, formerly Archbishop of Tyre, the 
Patriarch who consecrated the new church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and who may possibly 
have been the author cf one of the numerous 
rebuildings of the “‘ Cenaculum.”’ 

The whole story is evidently a romance, and 
chiefly interesting as concocted in the Middle 
Ages almost without reference to any his- 
torical facts. Benjamin’s visit to Jerusalem 
was in the last years of the Latin kingdom, 
and by the time his story of the finding of 
the sepulchres had become current in the 
civilized world the opportunity for testing the 
truth of his statements had passed away. 

Whatever the effect on men’s minds of 
tais legend may have been during the suc- 
ceeding three centuries, there is no evidence 
that anybody ever attempted to discover 
the walled-up cave with its fabulous trea- 

- sures, G. J., F.S.A. 


(To be concluded.) 





INSCRIPTIONS IN THE CHURCHYARD 
OF ST. MARY’S, LAMBETH. 


) 


East SIDE OF EASTERN PATH. 


97. John Tradescant, d. 1608. Jane, his wife, 
}d. 1634. John, his son, d. 25 April, 1662. John 
Tradescant, his gr. son, d. 11 Sept., 1652. Hester, 
pe of John Tradescant the younger, d. 6 April, 

678. 
ae ange ere thou,pass, beneath this stone 

Lye John Tradescant, grandsire, father, son. 
The last dyd in his spring ; the other two 
Liv’d till they had travelled Art 

through, 

As by their choice collections may appear 

Of what is rare in Land, in Sea, in Air, 

Whilst they (as Homer’s Iliad in a nut) 

A world of wonders in one closet shut. 

These famous Antiquarians that had been 

Both gardeners to the Rose and Lily Queen, 

Transplanted now themselves sleep here; and 
when 

Angels shall with their trumpets waken men, 

And fire shall purge the world, these hence shall 
rise, 

And change this garden for a Paradise. 

The tomb originally erected on this spot | in the 

year 1662 | by Hester, relict of John Tradescant 

the younger | being in a state of decay | was 

repaired by subscription | in the year 1773. 

After the lapse of nearly two centuries since its 
erection | it was entirely restored by subscription 
| in the year 1853. 

98. Mr. John Godfrey, d. 11 May, 1815, a. 70. 

99. Elizabeth, wife of Rear-Admiral Bligh, d. 
15 April, 1812, a. 59. Anne Campbell Bligh, 
their youngest dau., d. 1 Nov., 1844, a. 50... 
the sons of . . . and Rear-Admiral Bligh, 
also W. Bligh, B. Bligh, their gr. children . 
William Bligh, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-Admiral of ‘the 
Blue, the celebrated nav igator, who first trans- 
planted the Bread Fruit from Otaheite to the 
West Indies, bravely fought the battles of his 
country, and died beloved, respected and lamented, 
7 Dec., 1817, a. 64. 

100. Henry John Cowcher, d. 14 May, 1816, 


355. 


(See ante, pp. 296, 


and Nature 


’ 


a. 4. Anne Parker, d. Feb., 1818, a. 78. Wm. 
Thomas Cowcher, d. Aug., —, a. 20. Elizabeth 
Ann Cowcher, d. Nov., —, a. 56. Grenviile 
Ewing Greig, d. 18 Feb., —, a. 30. 

101. William Pearson, d. 22 Sept., 1821, a. 85. 
Grace, his wife, d. 9 July, 1824, a. 84. Sarah 


Honey, dau. of the above, d. 18 June, 1815, a. 37 
Thomas Pearson, son of the above, d. 14 Sept., 
1824, a. 57. Sarah, w. of Timothy Collett, dau. 
of W. Pearson, d. 31 Jan., 1841, a. 59. Timothy 
Collett, d. 9 Oct., 1846, a. 69. 

102. Alexander Cosser, d. 18 Sept., 1815, a. 55. 

103. Elizabeth Armsby, d. 29 Dec. -, 1830, in 
her 5(7)th year. Thomas Armsby, her husband, 
d. 22 Aug., 1832, a. 50. 

104. James Joy, d. 20 Aug., 1813, a. 45. 

105. Mr. John Beckford, of 19, Hercules Build- 
ings, Lambeth, d. 20 Oct., 1814, a. 68. Maria 
Ann, his w., d. 29 June, 1820, a. 63. William 
Daniel, son of William and Mary Beckford, gr. son 
of the above, d. 29 June, 1824, a. 10. Mary Ann, 
their dau., d. 27 July, 1825, a. 7. Ann, dau. of 
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pg and Maria Beckford, d. 23 Dec., 1828. Mary, 

. of William Beckford, of Here ules Buildings, 
ry 13 Dec., 1843, a. 52. 

106. Susanna, w. of William Coward, of Brixton 
Place, in this p., d. 4 Oct., 1798, a. 40. Susanna 
Dilkington, their dau., d. 24 Dec., 1798, a. 3 
months. Mary, mother of the above Susanna, 
d. 18 Feb., 1802, a. 89. Jane, w. of the above 
Wm. Coward, d. 6 Sept., 1810, a. 56. Susan 
Bell, gr. dau. of the above, d. 9 Dec., 1825, a. 17. 
Marion Bell, her sister, d. 25 April, 1835, a. 33. 

107. W illiam James Barefoot Hammond 

108. Henry Hoskins, d. 17 Nov., 1814. Henry, 
his son, d. 1825. 

109. Anna Maria Claudia Bland, d. 16 Dec., 
1832, a. 56. 

110. William George, son of George and Maria 
Payne, d. 3 Dec., 1844, a. 20. 

lll. a . of William “_"h Esq., of 
Kennington, d . » 1840, a. 

112. Frances, w. James bitiieg, d. 8 July, 
1842,a.64. James, their san, d. 27 Sept., 1848, a. 
25. Miss Mary Gilding, sister-in-law of the above, 
d. 5 Jan., 1850, a. 76. 

113. Agnes, Sarah, and Alfred Vigers, children 
of Edward and Elizabeth Vigers. Also Hannah 
Vigers, sister to the above Edward, d. 29 Dec., 
"5 a. 39. Edward Vigers, d. 18 Mar., 1813, 
a. 

iii. Sarah (Wakeling), wife of . Also 
Martha, w. of John Course, d. Nov., —, a. 74. . 
Noridge, dau. of the above Henry W ak——, ‘d. 
22 nil + L7J—, a.53. Also Mr. Thomas (L)anci—, 


115. Mary, w. of Matthew Fulbrook, d.21 Aug., 
1805, a. 67. Matthew Fulbrook,d. 19 Mar., 1810, 
a. 78. Adeline Catherine, d. 17 May, 1809, a. 
2y. 1llm., Augusta Mary, d. 16 March, 1811, a. 
2y. 7m., daus. of Robert and Catherine Forest, 
and gr. daus. to the above. Ann Fulbrook, d. 
15 May, 1815, a. 51, Mary Fulbrook, d. 30 Jan., 
1850, a. 84, daus. of the above. Sarah Fulbrook, 
their sister, d. 9 May, 1851, a. 83. 

116. Frances de Cleve, d. 3 May, 1795, a. 30. 
Vincent de Cleve, her husband, d. 30 July, 1827, 


a. 67. 
117. Elizabeth, w. of Richard Williamson, 
d. 3 May, 1847. Also the above R. Williamson, 


a..7 May, 1848. 
118. Thomas Edward Richards, d. 19 March, 
1838, a. 58. Clara, his w., d. 7 Dec., 1847, a. 64. 
119. Elizabeth, w. of Henry Fielder, d. 31 Jan., 


1839, a. 32. 
120. Newton Welch, b. 1 Nov., 1831, d. 14 Nov., 


1841 
121. Thomas Butler, d. 8 Mar., 1839, a. 71. 
29 Jan., 1846, a. 68. 


Miss Amelia Ann Gill, d. 


Miss Louisa Gill, d. 19 Dec., 1846, a. 67. Robert 
Oliver Gill, d. 14 Aug., 1847, a. 78. 
122. Capt. George "Steel, Bengal Engineers, 


d.18 May, 1840,a.59. Ann, his relict, d. 11 April, 
~~ a. 70, and was buried in Tooting Ceerey 
. Lieut. Thomas (Yates), R.N.....Pimlico 


“124, Frederick Henry, son of Wm. Cargill, Esq., 
late captain 74th Regt., and Mary Ann, his w., 
only dau. of Lieut. Yates, R.N., d. 19 Dec., 1844, 
a. 12 years 10 months. 

125. Charles James, son of James and Mary 
Cann, d. July, 1820, a. 11. Also John Henry, 
a. 15 weeks, Eleanor, a a. 3 years, children of James 
and Ann Cann. James Cann, father of the above, 

- 26 March, 1834, a. 6(0). Mr. Joshua Cann, 





d. 8 May, 1843, a. 29, son of the above. Ann, 
w. of the above James, d. 12 Jan., 1847, a. 66. 
Henry, son of the above, d. 13 Nov., 1849, a. 34. 
Elizabeth Ann Cann, d. 12 March, 1851, a. 16 m. 
Henry Cann, d. 4 April, 1851, a. 7 m. 

126. Charles Lovett Dean, godson of Charles 
Lovett, of Lark Hall, d. 10 June, 1849, a. 44. 





127. Ann Fisher, w. of Mr. , stonemason, 
d. 6 Sept., 18(15), a. (51). Mrs. Ann Clifford, 
their dau., d. 26 July, 18—. The above Mr. 


Abraham Fisher, d. 5 May, 18—, in his 7(3)rd 
year. 

"128. John Cookes, d. 15 Feb., 1798, a. 64. 
Harriott, inf. dau. of Richard and Sarah Ann 
Cookes, and grand-daughter to the above, 
d. 31 May, 1801, a. 1 y. 3 w. Mr. Geo. Budd, 
d. (4) March, 1779, a. (56). Mrs. Susanna Budd, 
d. Dec., 1788, a. 7(9). 

129. rome only dau. of Charles and Sarah 
Smith, d. 1 Oct., 178(: 3), a. 18. Charles, her bro.,. 
d. 17 May, 1794, a. 25. 

130. George, son of Wm. and Jane Brown, 
d. 8 June, 1787, a. 3 y. 9 m. 18 days. William 
Brown, Esq. +, of Gray’ s Walk, in this p., d. 28 April, 
1803, a. 61. James Brown, ~_ -» — of the -_ 
ceding, b. 31 March, 1780, d. 22 Oct., 1815. 
after his arrival from Sumatra. : 

131. Mrs. Ann L(ux)ton, d. 18 Oct., a. 59. 
== Thomas L(ux)ton, bricklayer, d. ——, 1814. 
Also. 

132. “Mrs. Hannah Wilkinson, d. 20 May, 1748, 
a. 29. Sarah, her dau., died in infancy. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wilkinson, d. 6 June, 1770, a. 55, and 
two of her children died in infancy. Mrs. Ann 
Aslat, dau. of the above Hannah, d. .... 

133. Edward, son of William and Jane Head, 
d. 24 May, 1797, a. 24. 

134. William Faden [d. 23 May, 1783, a. 71]. 
Also Judith Faden, his eldest dau., d. June.... 
Hannah, relict of the above. 

135. Mary, w. of John W illcox, d.! 27 Jan., 1815, 
a. 81. 

136. George Blake, gent., d. — Nov., 178-. 











Isabella, his wife, d. March, » a. (72). Eliza- 
beth, w. of — Elliott, of this p., d. 18(00). 
137. John Hills, d. 17 Nov., 17—, a. 37. 


Martin, son of the above Jobn and Mary Hills, 
d. 17 Nov., 1785, a. 7 m. 20 days. Mark, their 
son, d. Feb., 17(9)- , a. 12 years. 

138. William Brown, d.31 March, 1814, a. 47. 
Henry, his son, d. 1 Dec., 1835, a. 35. Sophia, 
w. of the above William, d. 5 Feb., 1841, a. 68. 


139. The Rev. William Elstob, Le, d. 30 
Aug., 1845, a. 70. 

140. Mr. John Pinchen, of Pedlar’s Acre, 
d. 27 May, 1814, a. 63. Pheebe Bradley, his 


dau., d. 19 June, isi5, a. mm, Elizabeth Bradley, 
her sister-in- law, d. 26 Jan., 1833, a. 58. Hester, 
w. of Mr. Wm. Dobree, ‘youngest dau. of J. 
Pinchen, d. 16 Sept., 1852, a. —. 

141. Mrs. Hannah Luttrell, dau. of Wm. 
Taylor, Esq., of the Navy Pay Office, d. 19 Dec., 


1794, a. 34. Hannah, his wife, d. 10 Aug., 179-, 
a. 67. 
Ae sc ccme Also Mr. Wm. Peirce, d. 18 Aug, 


a )O [1810 ?}. 

143. William Holdsworth, d. 25 March, 1801, 
a.64. Mary Holdsworth, his only dau., d. 27 July, 
1833, a. 34. 

144. Mary, w. of Larkson Stanfield, d. 23 Nov. 
1821, a. 22. James Field Stanfield, his father, 
d.9 May, "1824, a. 75. 
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145. ....(Ponton), d. 177-. Sarah Pon—, w. 
of the above,d. Jan. —, 17—; also their children 
who died in infancy. Thomas Ponton, son of the 
said D— and Sarah, d. 8 Oct., 1821, a. 72. 

146. Edwyn Evans Leach, d. 20 Sept., 1835, 
a. 54. Ann, his wife, d. 2 July, 1835, a. 76. 

147. Ann, w. of John Chatterey, d. 3 Dec., 
1816, a. 38. John, their son, d. 2 May, 1812, 
a. 14 m. 

148. Frank Twiss, b. 19 Nov., 1785, d. 7 April, 
1851, a. 65. 

149. Sarah Wakeling Lowdell, w. of Joseph 
Coventry Lowdell, M.D., and dau. of Thomas 
and Mary Langridge, d. 17 April, 1822, a. 56. 
J.C. Lowdell, her husband, d. 16 Oct., 1825, a. 72. 
Joseph Lowdell, of Kennington, eldest son of the 
above, d. 9 July, 1834, a. 51. 

150. Thomas Rogers Wagstaffe, d. 21 Aug., 
1840, a. 39. Also his mother and father, whose 
remains were removed to this place from St. 
Olave’s, Southwark, 12 Oct., 1842, Mary Corbett 
Wagstaffe, d. 21 Feb., 1830, a. 55, Mathew French 
Wagstaffe, Esq., M.D., d. 2 Oct., 1832, a. 59. 

151. Samuel, son of Hyde Williams, Esq., 
a. 7 Feb., 1845, a. 27. 

152. Martha, w. of Robert Armstrong, d. 
4 March, 1831, a. 34. Helen, their fourth dau., 
4d. 22 May, 1842, a. 15. The above Robert died 
and was buried at Tabley, Cheshire, 23 June, 
1864, a. 65. 

153. Mrs. Eleanor Stickney, d. — Oct., 18(50), 
Caroline Stickney, her dau., d. 12 March, 

o2. 

154. William Mawson, d. 1 Nov., 1810, a. 21. 
Martha Preston Mawson, d. 3 —mber, 1811. 
— Mawson, d. 1816, a. 71. Agnes Mawson, 
d. 2 April, 1820, a 31. 

155. Elizabeth, w. of Henry Page, d. Nov., 
178-, a. 31, and {two 'of their children. Henry 
Page, d. 28 Jan., 178(5), a. 40. Edward, their 
son, d. 15 March, . a. 55. 

156. William Lloyd, many years master of 
the Manor House Academy, Kennington Lane, 
d. 8 May, 1796, a 69. 

157. E.S., 1780; M.A. S., 1798; — E., 1812; 


— E., 1816. 
G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


(To be continued.) 








THE BreHon Law.—In ancient Ireland 
judges were called Brehons; and the law 
they administered is now commonly known 
as the Brehon Law. The Brehons had col- 
lections of laws in volumes or tracts, all in 
the Irish language, by which they regulated 
their judgments. Many of these have been 
preserved, and of late years some of the 
principal ones have been published with 
translations. The most important are the 
‘Senchus Mor,’ chiefly on Irish civil law 
(published in 3 vols. by the Brehon Law 
Commissioners, Dublin, 1865-73), and the 
‘Book of Acaill,’ on the criminal law and 
the law relating to personal injuries. 

The Brehon code forms a great body of 
old*Irish civil, military, and criminal law ; 





it regulated the various ranks of society 
from the monarch down to the slave, and 
defined their several rights. Minute rules 
are given for the management of property ; 
for the several industries—building, brewing, 
mills, water-courses, fishing weirs, bees and 
honey ; for seizure of goods for tithes ; 
trespass and evidence; the relations of land- 
lord and tenant; the fees of professional 
men—doctors, judges, teachers, builders, 
artificers ; the mutual duties of father and 
son, of foster parents and foster children, of 
master and servant ; and the law of contracts. 
In criminal law the various offences are set 
out : murder, manslaughter, wounding, theft, 
and every variety of wilful damage; and 
accidental injuries from  flails, _sledge- 
hammers, and all sorts of weapons. Injuries 
between man and man were atoned for by 
a compensation payment ; homicide, whether 
by intent or by misadventure, was atoned 
for by a money fine, or eric, adjudged by a 
Brehon. The principles of the seawards are 
laid down in the ‘ Book of Acaill.’ 

The language of the Brehon Law is 
archaic, indicating a remote antiquity ; the 
early books have been long lost, but suc- 
cessive copies were made from time to time, 
with commentaries and explanations ap- 
pended. Among the distinctive features of 
the Brehon Law three deserve special 
notice : (1) Eric, the price of a life, by which 
@ murderer was bound to pay compensation 
to the family and sept of his victim. Like 
the Anglo-Saxon were-gild, the eric varied in 
amount according to the rank of the slain. 
(2) Tanistry, by which the successor of a 
chief was not necessarily his eldest son, but 
was elected during his lifetime from among 
his near relatives, the ablest man being 
chosen as Tanist. (3) Gavelkind, by which 
@ man’s landed estate was divided equally 
among all his sons. 

The cursory notes above, leaving many 
features untouched, may induce students 
of old legal codes to include in their ambit 
the ancient law of Erin. 

Wit1t1amM MacArruur. 

79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


Kine James I.’s Expenses.—In the British 
Museum Add. MS. 5751, B, f. 29 (a volume 
of Sir W. Musgrave’s collection of original 
warrants), is a warrant dated 20 April, 1613, 
for payments by Lord Hay, Master of the 
Great Wardrobe, to various persons. Among 
them is the following :— 

“To John Bateman, bookbinder, for binding 
one book of sonnettes written in vellum gilded 
with silk strings; for binding one French book in 
quarto ; for binding one book of the order of the 
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Garter sent to the Grave Morrice* ; for binding 
the whoale words of St. Chrysostom in Greek in 
eight volumes, guilded very fair, and silk strings ; 
one Bible bound in three volumes in crimson vellat, 
and silver lace round the edges and silk strings ; 
one service book for our dear wife the Queen her 
own use, and one dozen of large skinne books with 
silk strings; for one Bible and one skinne book 
bound with Turkey lether, wrought over with 
small tools, with fair silk strings, four large skin 
bookes with silk strings. seven smaller skinne 
books with silke strings, and one large church 
Bible bound in four volumes for our Lord Prince 
Charles.” 

I thought that this would interest book- 
binders, and make literary men think whose 
sonnets these might be. 

CHARLOTTE C. STOPES. 


“In perto.’—I have had occasion more 
than once to notice a popular misuse of this 
Italian phrase as if it meant “‘ in miniature,” 
““on a small scale,” Fr. en petit. It was so 
used in a flamboyant advertisement not 
long ago, and quite recently in a learned 
volume on Greek archeology by an erudite 
professor. It is needless to say that in petto, 
“within the breast,” can only mean un- 
published, undivulged, of something kept 
secret. A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

Tullagee, Eastbourne. 


PuriTAN NAMES IN NEw ENGLAND, 1794- 
1830.—In gathering material for my ‘ Ame- 
rican Glossary,’ I examined The Massachusetts 
Spy for the years named, and made a note 
of some unusual “ given names” therein re- 
corded. The following is the list of them :— 


Abbeline H. Wilkinson. 17 Oct., 1827. 

Abial Chase. 14 March, 1821. 

Abiather Shaw. 11 June, 1800. 

Abiel Davis (man). 8 Sept., 1830. 

Abiel Thomas (woman). 26 Nov., 1817. 

Abiezer Alger. 26 July, 1827. 

Abijah Hammond. 19 July, 1797. 

Abisha Learned (man). 11 May, 1814. 

Achsah Rider (woman). 12 Dec., 1810. 

Acus Sisson. 3 March, 1830. 

Adin Holbrook. 15 Feb., 1815. 

Adnah Bangs (man). 3 July, 1811. 

Adonijah Howe. 7 Jan., 1801. 

Ahab Arncld. 5 Dec., 1804. 

Ahimaaz B. Simpson. 28 Aug., 1822. 

Aijah (sic) Walker. 23 June, 1813. 

Albus Rea. 28 Aug., 1822. 

Aldiborontiphoscophornio Bowen. (She married 
Andrew Fearing of Boston, 29 April, 1829. 
It seems odd that her parents took the name 
for that of a woman. I have not had the 
good luck to find a Chrononhotonthologos.) 

Almira Bixby. 20 March, 1822. 

Alnason Morse. 2 July, 1800. 

Alona B. Allen. 26 May, 1830. 

Alone Davis. 8 Feb., 1826. 

Alovisa Laws. 9 Sept., 1812. 








* I.e., Count Maurice of Nassau. 





4 Nov., 1829. 
15 Nov., 1815. 
8 April, 1829. 

4 Nov., 1829. 
12 March, 1806. 
10 Oct., 1798. 


Alpha Bemis (man). 
Altheda Trumbull. 
Althista Wiswell. 
Alvah Hardy (man). 
Amariah Preston. 
Amasa Dingley. 
Amena Braman (man). 8 June, 1814. 
Amity Tinchum (woman). 9 April, 1823. 
Ammi Faulkner. 12 Sept., 1804. 
Amri Strickland. 19 Aug., 1812. 
Antipass Earle. 8 May, 1798. 
Anvilla M. Bigelow. 29 Sept., 1824. 
Apollos Tobey. 2 June, 1802. 
Arad Gilbert. 14 Feb., 1827. 
Araetius B. Hull. 
Arania Farnum. 
Arathusa Brigham. 
Arba Reed (man). 12 June, 1822. 
Archabill Clapp (man). 8 Dec., 1824. 
Archelaus Lewis. 4 March, 1801. 
Ariel Sayles. 28 Nov., 1810. 
Arietta Lincoln. 23 June, 1830. 
Arodi Thayer. 24 May, 1815. 
Arsenith Fairbanks. 27 Nov., 1827. 
Artemas Ward. 17 Jan., 1798. 
Aruna C. H. Smith. 8 Sept., 1824. 
Asa Farnsworth. 7 July, 1830. 
Asahel Pomroy. 16 April, 1806. 
Asaph Rice. 3 Oct., 1804. 
Asel Noyes. 23 Dec., 1807. 
Asenath Scott. 27 Jan., 1813. 
Asentha Barnes. - 24 Jan., 1827. 
Ashbell Willard. 11 Oct., 1797. 
Ashel Corey. 21 Jan., 1829. 
Asher Rice. 2 July, 1823. 
Athanasius Mud. 28 Feb., 1827. 
Southerner.) 
Avaline Witt. 21 Oct., 1829. 
Avalinia Malissa Hubbard. About 1815. 
RicHarp H. THORNTON. 
8, Mornington Crescent, N.W. 


(To be continued.) 


3 July, 1822. 
12 Feb., 1817. 


(But he was a 


THE GERMAN War FEetisH. (See ante, 
p- 198.)—The following notes from L’Inter- 
médiaire may be of interest to readers of 
“N. & QY :— 

L’histoire des Suisses fournit un rapprochement 
été, que je sache, signalé jusqu’a 


qui n’a pas 
présent. Il s’agit de la ‘“‘ Mazze,” célébre dans le 
Vallais. 


La ‘“‘ Mazze”’ était un bois rustiquement taillé 
en forme de figure humaine, qui représentait 
justice offensée. Les agitateurs populaires pro- 
menaient cette image, en cas de tumulte, et ceux 
qui croyaient avoir des griefs 4 venger y venaient 
enfoncer des clous. 

Les gens du Haut-Vallais sont de race et de 
langue allemandes, pour la plupart. La levée de 
la ‘‘ Mazze’”’ dérivait sans doute d’une ancienne 
coutume germanique dont lorigine peut bien se 
retrouver dans le paganisme, mais qui s’est trans- 
formée comme tant d’autres. Je ne crois pas que 
la statue du maréchal de Hindenburg représente, 
pour les Prussiens, ‘“‘le vieux dieu allemand,”’ 
dont on parle beaucoup chez nous aujourd’hui, 
mais plutdt ce que les Vallaisiens voyaient dans 
la ‘‘ Mazze,’’ et je pense qu’ils y enfoncent des clous 
dans le méme esprit. Hyrvoix de Landosle. 


PEREGRINUS, 
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Oueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Latron Famity.—I should be much 
obliged for any details of members of this 
family, as I am collecting materials for a 
family history which may be printed. I 
know of the references in Ashmole, Manning 
and Bray, Aubrey, and other county histories. 

J. E. Latton PICKERING. 

Inner Temple Library, E.C. 


‘THE Macicat Notr.’—I have purchased 
a small book, the front page of which reads: 


The 
Magical Note 
and 
its consequences, 
whic 
set the country in an uproar; 
Displaced a Great Man ; 
and Placed many Little Ones 
ON THE STOOL OF REPENTANCE 
! 





London 
Printed by T. Sorrell, Bartholomew-close. 
And Sold by those who can obtain it to Sell, by 
Permission of somebody who wrote it 


1809 
Can any reader tell me to what this refers ? 
JOHN C. DOWDNEY. 
Whitehall, Stratford, E. 


““Danvo.”’—Can any of your readers in- 
form we where I can get an account of 
“Dando,” tne great oyster-eater, who 
flourished about the early part of Queen 
Victoria’s reign ?. Or was he only a mythical 
personage ? A. GwYTHER. 

Windham Club. 


LEGAL PROcESSES IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 
—I should be greatly obliged by any refer- 


* ence in chroniclers and annalists from 1066 


to 1400 to any legal process whatever, and 
especially to any mention of lay advocates 


~ 


therein. H. C—n 


“ Suirries.”—In the Day Book of Mrs. 
Sarah 8. Dighton under the date of Novem- 
ber, 1731, there occurs the following entry : 
“* Making Shiffles, 08. 06." Neither the 
‘N.E.D.’ nor ‘The Century Dictionary ’ 
throws any light upon such articles. Can 
any of your readers suggest @ solution ? 

L. G. R. 


Bournemouth. 


Joun Scort, D.D.—Information desired 
about John Scott, son of John Scott of 
Wakefield, B.A. Univ. Coll. Oxford, 1725, 
M.A. 1729, B.D. and D.D. (from St. Mary 
Hall) 1731. Foster (‘ Alum. Oxon.’) suggests 
that he may have lived at Vine Street, 
Westminster, in 1746. 

MattrHew H. PEACOCK. 

21, Northmoor Road, Oxford. 


HEINE: DESCRIPTION OF BROUGHAM 
SPEAKING.—Heine quotes in his ‘ Pictures 
of Travel,’ ‘English Fragments’ (vol. iii. 
of Leland’s translation, pp. 419-27), a 
wonderful description of Brougham speaking 
in the Commons. Heine calls it a sketch 
by an intelligent Englishman. Who is the 
Englishman, and where was the sketch 
published ? J. J. FREEMAN. 





BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.—I 
should be glad of any particulars of the 
following Old Westminsters : (1) Kerby Lee, 
aged 14, and William Lee, aged 12, admitted 
July, 1724. (2) Joseph Leech, admitted 
September, 1750, aged 11. (3) Herbert 
Leighton, admitted October, 1734, aged 11. 
(4) William Letheuilier, admitted January, 
1721/2, aged 10. (5) Richard Letten, ad- 
mitted May, 1742, aged 11. (6) John Levett, 
admitted July, 1736, aged 14. (7) William 
Levett, admitted October, 1748, aged 12. 
(8) Baptist Levison, admitted April, 1717, 
aged 13. G. F. R. B. 

JOHN VarRpy, ARcHITECT.—I should be 
glad to know the particulars of his marriage, 
and to have some information concerning his 
sons. The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
Iviii. 148, is silent on these points. 

G. F. R. B. 


SaLtonika.—I should like to know whether 
this should be pronounced Salonika or 
Salonika ? aT. 8. De 

[This is the ancient Thessilénica; the moder? 
form Saloniki (née-kee) is correspondingly accented- 
There can be no doubt that Salonica is correct.] 

War AND Money. — The well-known 
saying, “To wage war three things are 
wanted: (1) money, (2) money, and (3} 
money again,” is attributed to Maréchal 
Teodoro ‘Jrivulzio (1456-1531), who ad- 
dressed the dictum in the first instance 
to King Louis XII. of France. It would 
be desirable to find out and ascertain the 
very wording of this saying in French, and 
the earliest original authority by whom it is 
quoted. Machiavelli in his ‘ Discorsi sopra 
le Deche di Tito Livio’ (libro secondo, 
capitolo X.,) refers to the ‘‘common opinion 





that money is the essential condition of 
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war,’ but denies its truth (‘I Denari non 
sono il Nervo della Guerra, secondo che 6 la 
comune opinione,” J.c., in his famous work, 
first printed in Florence 1531). According 
to common sense and modern experience, 
that old saying must certainly be expanded 
and modified into the motto of three allitera- 
tive terms which comprise the whole of 
what is wanted, viz., ‘‘ Men, Material, and 
Money.” H. Kress. 


Henry Gosson, BOoKSELLER.—I am 
anxious to ascertain some further details, 
other than those already given in the Sixth 
Series, of the biography of Henry Gosson, 
bookseller and publisher, who traded on 
Old London Bridge circa 1603-40. Was he 
any relation to a Thomas Gosson, 1579-99, 
whose business was carried on by his widow ; 
trading es Widow Gosson, 1599-1615 ? 
(These dates denote the first and last entry 
of books under their names in the Registers 
of the Stationers’ Company, Arber’s Tran- 
scripts. ) 

I have been able to collect a large number 
of books published and sold by Henry Gosson 
without, however, being able to discover 
much about his family history. Perhaps 
some correspondent could kindly suggest 
references. REGINALD JACOBS. 

6, Templars’ Avenue, Golder’s Green, N. W. 


FATHER JOHN AND Dr. Bacon.—Can any 
of your readers give me any information 
about Father John and Dr. Bacon whom 
Evelyn met at Rome in 1644? Father John 
he describes as ‘“‘ a Benedictine monk, and 
superior of his order for the English College 
of Douay, a person of singular learning, 
religion, and humanity.” Dr. Bacon be- 
longed to “‘ the family ’’ of Cardinal Capponi. 
In the ‘ Pilgrim Book ’ of the English College, 
edited by Foley, there is an entry in 1643: 
‘““Bacon, Mr., a medical man of Norfolk, 
about May 8th dined.’ Was he a son of 
John Bacon of King’s Lynn, and brother to 
the Sir Francis Bacon who was a Judge in 
King’s Bench? Was he any relation to 
Nathaniel Bacon the Jesuit, better known as 
Father Southwell, who was also a Norfolk 
man, at this time resident at the English 
College at Rome? +H. MayNarp SMITH. 

Holy Trinity Vicarage, Malvern. 


Royat ARTILLERY. —(1) Lieut. - Col. 
Thos. Arscott Lethbridge, retired full pay, 
Royal Artillery, died on 17 June, 1856. 
Where ? 

(2) Lieut.-Col. Claudius Shaw, Roya 
Artillery, who had served in the Peni nsular 
War, 1812-14, and who in 1835-7 comm anded 


the artillery of the British Legion in Spain, 
is believed to have died in 1861. From31853 
to 1861 he was serving as Major in*!the 
Hampshire Artillery Militia. Wanted _the 
place and date of death. De wks 
(3) Lieut.-Col. James Addams, Royal 
Artillery, retired by the sale of his commission 
in December, 1828. He is believed to have 
died about 1864. Wanted the date and 
place of death. J. H. Lesuiz, Major. 
31, Kenwood Park Road, Sheffield. 


FEAST OF CoRPUS CHRISTI, AND CRUCIFIED 
Dove.—I find from a poem entitled * Les 
Genéts ’ in Jean Aicard’s admirable ‘ Poémes 
de Provence’ that a child bearing a cross, 
a lamb, or a white dove crucified may 
represent the Saviour in the Corpus Christi 
procession. Is the crucified dove known 
beyond the borders of Provence ? 

B. L. R. C. 


LisBEL, AUTHOR OF BatLapE.—The Bel- 
gravia Annual for 1881 contained a ballade 
by a Mr. Libbel. Can any one quote a few 
lines of it and say whether Libbel was a 
nom de guerre ? J. D. HamIttTon. 

11, Prince’s Square, Queen’s Park, Glasgow. 


Tue Freet Prison.—Is it the Fleet 
Prison that is represented in the frontispiece 
of R. Braithwaite’s ‘ The Honest Ghost; or, 
A Voice from the Vault,’ 1658 ? 

J. ARDAGH. 

35, Church Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


‘SHERWOOD Forest,’ By Mrs. E. S. 
Goocu.—Mention of this novel has recently 
been made in ‘N. & Q.’ (ante, pp. 285-6), and 
it was said to have been published in 1804. 
I find from ‘ The English Catalogue’ that this 
is correct, but there does not appear to be 
any copy of the novel in the British Museum. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me if it 
is a story of the days of Robin Hood, or of 
some other period in English history, or of 
Mrs. Gooch’s own time? W. A. F Rost. 


Mary EizaBetH Witson.— Will her 
family, descendants, or any local antiquary 
oblige with all available particulars respect- 
ing the above, a young woman of marriage- 
able age residing in or near Belfast 1763-4 ? 
She left her home to marry T. Holland 
from England, supposed to have been 
impressed into the English army, and shortly 
afterwards ordered out to the American 
colonies in the War of Independence. Where 
shall I find his military record? The girl 

vidently shared his experiences, as children 





were born respectively at Limerick (Oct., 


| 1765), Philadelphia, Fort Charters, New 
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York (1775), Dover Castle (1777), Barnet, 
and Sheerness. T. Holland died 12 Aug., 
1784. Required, parents’ names, residence, 
date of above marriage, and any personal 
description, if possible. Is any sketch or 
silhouette of her still in existence ? 
C. SIMpPsoNn. 
2, Shorey Bank, Burnley. 





Replies. 


NELSON MEMORIAL RINGS. 
(11 S. xii. 233, 361.) 


SincE the subject of Nelson rings is under 
discussion in ‘ N. & Q.’ perhaps it may not 
be out of place to give a few particulars of 
the funeral rings of other members of the 
great Admiral’s family, notably the one 
made to commemorate the “ mother’? whom 
he so devotedly loved, and also her mother, 
Anne Turner. There is no inscription on 
this ring beyond the letters “C. N., A. 8., 
1767-8,” and probably such rings were given. 
only to near relatives, who knew the rather 
sad little story of Catherine Nelson’s un- 
expected decease during the cold Christmas 
of 1767, followed by the death of her mother 
a week later. At that time Mrs. Suckling 
was residing in the village of Burnham, in 
a house lent to her by her maternal uncle, 
Horatio, first Lord Walpole of Wolterton 
(see ‘N. & Q.,’ 11 8.1. 483), and she had there 
dated her will on 20 December, 1767, leaving 
to her daughter all her “ household fur- 
niture,” plate, &c. In the parish re- 
gister for 30 December of that year the 
rector himself entered the burial of “‘ Cathe- 
rine, wife of the Rev. Edmund Nelson, late 
Catherine Suckling, spinster”; and in his 
private note-book he recorded the death of 
‘ Anne, widow of the Rev. Maurice Suckling, 
D.D.,” adding that “her remains were 
conveyed to Barsham in Suffolk for burial 
beside her husband.” 

A second ring, made exclusively for their 
mother, by her sons Maurice and William 
Suckling, is of gold, black enamelled, inscribed 
““A. Suckling, Ob. 5 Jan., 1768, AE. 75.” 
In 1778 a ring, black enamelled, maker’s 
initial D, inscribed ‘‘ Maurice Suckling, 
Esq., Ob. 17 July, 1778, AS. 52,” was given 
to the friends of Capt. Maurice Suckling, 
R.N., Comptroller of the Navy, whom 
Southey calls “the uncle and patron” of 
Horatio Nelson. Then there isan extremely 
interesting ring, also gold, black enamelled 


(maker’s initials I.P.), inscribed “ Mary | 





Nelson, Ob. 4 July, 1789, AE. 91,” for the 
Admiral’s grandmother on his father’s side. 
Baptized Mary Bland, she was widow of the 
Rev. Edmund Nelson, for 13 years Rector of 
Hilborough, who died in 1747. Herself the 
patron of the living, she seems to have 
continued to occupy the rectory house until 
her death and during the successive in- 
cumbencies of her son and her son-in-law, 
Robert Rolfe. 

A funeral ring, also black enamelled, is 
mentioned in a letter written by the Rev. 
William Nelson from Norfolk to his brother 
(Horatio) the Admiral, who was at that 
time in England, confined to his bed by 
illness. Their father had died at Bath in the 
April of 1802, and several letters between 
the brothers relate to the details of the 
journey of the remains and the arrangements 
for the funeral on 12 May at Burnham 
Thorpe. Writing on the 13th of that mcnth, 
the Rector of Hilborough says :— 

“We performed the last sad offices to ye remains 
of our dear and highly esteemed father yesterday 
amidst the greatest number of people that ever 
assembled here....Rings were given to Mr. Wise, 
Mr. Crowe, Sir Mordant Martin, myself, Mr. Bolton, 
Mr. Rolfe, Mr. Yonge, Mrs. Rolfe, Mrs. Goulty.” 
This ring has the date of April, 1802, zt. 79. 

But a still more interesting memorial 
of the Rev. Edmund Nelson is mentioned 
in a letter addressed by the Admiral’s 
youngest sister, Catherine, Mrs. Matcham, 
to her sister Susanna, Mrs. Bolton: “I 
have sent you a ring of ovr dear father’s 
hair, which I am sure will be valuable... .Our 
mother’s hair is with it.” This ring, which 
is set with seed pearls, surrounding two 
kinds of hair under glass, is inscribed at 
the back “‘ April, 1802, A:T. 79.” 

The memorial for the Rev. William Nelson 
is of gold, inscribed inside: ‘* William, Earl 
Nel-on, Duke of Bronte, Ob. 28 Feb., 1835, 
aged 77.” 

Possibly there are other memorial rings 
of this family; if so, it is to be hoped that 
they will be described in ‘N. & Q.’ 

Tuomas Fo.Ley. 


The information contained in ‘N. & Q.’ 
1egarding Lord Nelson’s mourning rings has 
proved to be of no small interest to his 
twentieth-century connexions, and_ effort 
has been made to ascertain what has become 
of some of those given to the immediate 
members of his family, with the result 
that it is estimated that some nineteen rings 
have been accounted for altogether. 

Of these, six given to the Bolton family 
eventually descended to their Girdlestone 
connexions, while three given to the family 
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offAlice Nelson (Mrs. Rolfe) are still extant | 
among her descendants. 

Lady Hamilton’s ring is known to have 
been made into a clasp, but was restored 
to its original use when bestowed by her 
upon her god-daughter, Emma Horatia, the 
firstborn child of Sir William and Lady 
Bolton. The story of the double name is | 
told in the family letters passing between | 
the Mediterranean and Norfolk in 1803-4. | 
At that time Lord Nelson, in a letter written 
from the Victory to Lady Hamilton, re- 
marked in regard to the expected infant, 
to whom he had promised to be sponsor: 
“Call it what you like; if a girl—Emma.” 

Sir William Bolton, also in the Mediter- 
ranean, was commanding the Childers sloop ; 
and, on his coming on board the Victory, 
the Admiral “ had the pleasure of announcing 
to him the birth of his little girl,’ and telling 
“Sir Billy” that he had been “made a 
papa.” In after years Emma _ Horatia 
Bolton became the wife of Dr. Francken 
Foley of Brancaster, and, dying a childless 
widow in 1869, left her ring to a Girdlestone 
cousin. 

But the one person, of all others, that 
the Admiral himself would have desired to 
possess this memorial never received one, 
and was left to purchase it by accident in 
years to come in an old curivsity shop. 

A memorial ring was shown at the White- 
hall exhibition of relics at the Nelson cente- 
nary, whose owner was named Turnbull; 
in ‘N. & Q. for 17 June, 1876 (5S. v. 
486), Mr. Maurice LenrHan of Limerick 
described a specimen in his possession (see 
also 10 S. iv. 421); and I observe another in 
the printed catalogue of Mr. F. A. Crisp’s 
“Mourning Rings.’ Ihave also heard of 
one in the custody’of a descendant of a 
naval friend of Lord Nelson’s, who possibly 
purchased it in later years. 

THE PossEssor oF A NELSON 
MEmoRIAL Ring. 





‘Sancte Jaco a ComposteLt” {11 S. 
xl. 279, 309).—I am much obliged to Mr. 
Epwarp 8. Dopeson for his assistance. I 
carefully copied the doggerel from the 
Itinerary of William Wey (printed for the 
Roxburghe Club, 1857, from the MS. [565] in 
the Bodleian). Wey very possibly took 
down the words as he heard them sung. He 
himself, though a B.D. and Fellow of the 
Royal College of St. Mary and St. Nicholas 
at Eton, was, no doubt, unfamiliar with 
Gallego. His account of his pilgrimage to 
Compostella was written in Latin. 

HENRY COLLETT. 





Anastatic Printine (11 8. xii. 359).— 
Perhaps the Rev. J.B. McGovern would be 
interested in the work of ‘‘ The Ilam Anas- 
tatic Drawing Society.” It was flourishing 
in 1861-3, and published many illustrations 
in its transactions, which were printed at 
Ashbourne. I have before me a few ex- 
cellent specimens of the process—e.g., 
Plate xxviii., ‘“ Gate House and Part of Old 
Palace, Buckden, Hunts. Robert W. Edis 
delt. et anast. Sept. 1862”; Plate xxix., 
“East Window of South Aisle and Turret 
N.W. Angle of Chancel. J. W. Oddie, 
sketched August, 1861”; Plate xxx., 
‘“North Doorway, Spaldwick, Hunts. 
Robert W. Edis del. et anas. Sept. 1862” ; 
‘““Thurning Church, Huntingdonshire. H. 
Meynell, 1863.” 

Although this reply does not explain the 
process of printing, I suggest that full 
details may possibly be obtained from 
any surviving member. Col. Robert W. 
Edis, C.B., F.S.A., born at Huntingdon, 
and an architect since 1862, D.L. and 
J.P. for Norfolk, I hope still enjoys good 
health. HERBERT E. Norris. 


The following from ‘The New Popular 
Encyclopedia’ (1907) contains a very fair 
account in a concise form :— 


‘© ANASTATIC PRINTING, derived from a Greek 
adjective signifying resuscitation ; a process by 
which the perfect facsimile of a page of type or an 
engraving, old or new, can be reproduced and printed 
in the manner of a lithograph or page of letterpress. 
The print or page to be transferred is dipped in 
diluted nitric acid, and, while retaining a portion of 
the moisture, is laid face downwards on a polished 
zinc plate and passed through a roller-press. The 
zine is immediately corroded. by the acid contained 
in the paper, excepting on those parts occupied by 
the ink of the type or engraving. The ink while 
rejecting the acid is loosened by it, and deposits a 
thin film on the zine, thus protecting it from the 
action of the acid. The result is that those parts 
are left slightly raised in relief, and the plate bein 
then washed with a weak solution of gum, an 
otherwise treated like a lithograph, the raised parts 
being greasy, readily receive ink from the roller, 
and give off a facsimile impression of the original.’ 

In ‘ Knight’s Cyclopedia of the Industry 
of All Nations’ (1851) there will be found 
an excellent paper upon this subject. The 
article would be far too long for quotation 
here; but I would like to note @ few lines 
from the opening remarks :— 

“Early in the month of November, 1841, the 
proprietors of 7'he Atheneum received, from a cor- 
respondent at Berlin, a reprint of four pages of the 
number of that journal which had been published 
in London only on September 25th. The copy was 
so perfect a facsimile that, had it not come to hand 
under peculiar circumstances, it would have been 
taken for two leaves out of a sheet actually printed 
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in London ; the observable difference was, that the 
impression was somewhat lighter, and the body of 
ink less than usual. In reply to further inquiries, 
the correspondent at Berlin could only discover that 
the secret: was said to be in the hands of a person 
at Erfurt. He had seen a facsimile of an Arabic 
MS. of the 13th century; and another facsimile 
of a leaf of a book printed in 1483—both such close 
copies as hardly to be detected from the originals, 
and both taken without injury to the originals. It 
was also stated that a prospectus was issued at 
Berlin, of a pirated edition of The Atheneum, to 
be produced in a similar way, and sold at a low 
price. 

“Tn January, 1845, The Atheneum was enabled 
t> announce that the inventor or discoverer of the 
method was a M. Baldermus, who had communi- 
cated the discovery to a person in London ; and, to 
convince the proprietors of that journal of the 
reality of the method, a page of LJi/ustration, 
a French journal, was to be faithfully copied in a 
quarter of an hour. The method became known 
by the name of Anastatic printing ; and many of 
the London journals directed attention to the 
subject. In the Art Union for February, 1845, 
pages 40 and 41 of the number are printed from 
zine plates obtained by the Anastatic process.” 

Faraday explained the rationale of the 
process in 1845 at the Royal Institution. It 
all depends on a few known properties of the 
articles employed. Water attracts water, oil 
attracts oil; but each mutually repels the 
other. The invention, or an almost similar 
discovery, has been claimed by more than 
one person, notably Mr. Jobbins, litho 
printer, 1840; while a Mr. Cocks of Fal- 
mouth stated that he had introduced a 
very similar method in 1836. 

HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 


LA full reply by Mr. Humpnreys will appear on 
4 Dec.] 


Toms oF ALEXANDER THE GREAT (II S, 
xi. 361; xii. 37, 148).—The two correspon- 
dents at p. 148 seem to have been misled by 
‘“‘ Sarcophagus of Alexander’’; the one at 
Constantinople has so little to do with 
Alexander that even the portrait thereon has 
not his features. The matter is fully dis- 
cussed and illustrated in Taylor’s translation 
of Furtwangler and Uhlrichs’s ‘ Greek and 
Roman Sculpture,’ pp. 133-48. An _ in- 
teresting account of the finding of this 
sarcophagus was in The Near East, 28 Nov., 
1913, p. 109. When found, the colours were 
very brilliant and beautiful, but now they 
have faded into “classic coldness.” 

The burial-place at A exandria was well 
treated by Thiersch in ‘ Kaiserlich-deutsches 
archaologisches Institut, Jahrbuch,’ Band 25, 
Berlin, 1910, 55-97, ‘ Die alexandrinische 


KX6nigsnekropole.’ This is said to have been | 


digested in The Journal of Biblical Archco- 
logy, 1911. ROcKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 





PorTRAIT OF MisS THAYER, AFTERWARDS 
MADAME THIEBAULT (11 S. xi. 360; xii. 
139).—The portrait of Miss Thayer by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1813 (Gent. Mag., vol. c., 
pt. i, 634). The picture was engraved by 
W. R. Worthington in 1828 and by E. 
Wehrschmidt in 1899. The lady married a 
M. Thiebault. 

Lady Holland, writing from Holland 
House to Mrs. Creevey at Brighton in the 
spring of 1814, tells her that there is a report 
of a marriage between Sir Harry Mildmay 
and Miss Thayer (‘ The Creevey Papers,’ 1. 
190). The marriage, however, did not take 
place. Does Lady Holland refer to the 
Miss Thayer of Lawrence’s beautiful picture ? 
I am anxious to identify her and also her 
husband. Horace BLEACKLEY. 

19, Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


FrencH ‘OF STRATFORD-ATTE-BOWE ” 
(11 S. xii. 301, 366).—Was Prof. Skeat 
right in his opinion that Chaucer intended 
no slight upon the French “ of Stratford-atte- 
Bowe’? ? It seems clear that Ben Jonson 
took it to mean a kind of French inferior 
to that of Paris. See ‘ The New Inn,’ II. ii. 
(Lord Latimer is inquiring about Fly, “a 
parasite of the inn, one that has been a 
strolling gipsy ’’) :— 

Lord Latimer. Is he a scholar? 
Host. Nothing less ; 
But colours it as you see; wears black, 
And speaks a little tainted, fly-blown Latin. 
Lord Beaufort. Of Stratford o’ the Bow, 

For Lillie’s Latin is to him unknown. 

H. DuGpALE SYKES. 

Enfield. 


CHURCHES USED FOR THE ELECTION OF 
Municrpau OFFICERS (11 S. xii. 360).—Here 
is an example from Street’s ‘ Notes on 
Grantham,’ pp. 121,122. In the Corporation 
books 
“the most ancient existing record of the ceremony 
observed in the Election of the Alderman of 
Grantham is of the year 1634; it is as follows :— 


Villa sive Burgus de Grantham in Com. Line. 


An assembly holden by John Mills, Gent., Alder- 
man of the Borough and Soke of Grantham in the 
County of Lincoln, and the Comburgesses and 
Burgesses of the same, in Corpus Christi Guild in 
the Prebendary Church of Grantham, aforesaid, 
upon Friday next after St. Luke’s Day, being the 
2ist day of October, 1634. 

First the said Mr. John Mills, ag Alderman, 
did sit down in the said Corpus Christi Quire 
within the Prebendary Church aforesaid. 

Then next to him did sit upon the cushion o 
place of election two Comburgesses, viz. Mr. Gile 
Andrew and Mr. Richard Coney. _ Then ther 
were three Comburgesses sent down into the body 
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of the Church,* viz. Mr. Edward Coddington, Mr. 
Lewis Somersall, and Mr. Thomas Archer ; out of 
which three, one is to be chosen to sit upon the 
place of election with the other two, viz. with Mr. 
Andrew and Mr. Coney. 

Then the said Mr. Archer was chosen to sit upon 
the place of election, with the said Mr. Andrew and 
Mr. Coney. 

Then were there three Comburgesses set upon 
the cushion or place of election, viz. Mr. Andrew, 
Mr. Coney, and Mr. Archer. Out of which three 
one is to be chosen Alderman of this town or 
Borough of Grantham, for the year next ensuing. 
And so by the general consent of the assembly Mr. 
Giles Andrew was chosen Aldermant of this town 
or Borough of Grantham for this year next ensuing. 

Whereupon the said Mr. John Mills discharged 
himself from the place and office of Alderman, 
according to the ancient custom ; and so the said 
Mr. Giles Andrew, being chosen Alderman for the 
whole year next to come, in manner and form 
aforesaid, hath at this assembly taken the oaths 
according to the ancient and laudable custom of 
this Borough. And so this assembly is dismissed.’ 


St. SwItHIn. 


See 10 S. xii. 148, 337—several instances- 
At the latter reference there is an extract 
from Lyon’s ‘Hist. Dover,’ vol. i. p. 97 :— 
“electing of their mayor, and their representa- 
tives in parliament, not only in their church, but 
at the Communion table. This was first done in 
the year 1585.” 

R. J. FyNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


D’IsraELI: THAMES STREET (11 S. xii. 
359).—Mr. Jacoss will find Thames Street 
mentioned, but not described, in Disraeli’s 
‘Tancred,’ chap. x. :— 

‘The Inns of Court, and the quarters in_the 
vicinity of the port, Thames Street, Tower Hill, 
Billingsgate, Wapping, Rotherhithe, are the best 
pam 9 London; they are full of character; the 

uildings bear a nearer relation to what the people 
are doing than in the more polished quarters.” 


B. B. 


HEBREW Dr1eTetTics (11 S. xii. 334).—Mr. 
BRESLAR'S reference to the materia medica 
of the Hebrews emboldens me to ask for a 
note on that subject on the same lines as 
the one referred to above. It is stated in 
Wootton’s ‘ Chronicles of Pharmacy ’ that it 
is “‘ not certain that in the whole of the Bible 
there is any distinct reference to a medicine 
for internal administration,’ and the infer- 
ence is that the Jews of olden time had little 
medical lore. The few plants Mr. BRESLAR 
mentions as medicinal are dietetics as well, 





* “Tn the vernacular, ‘put them down the 
Church.’ ”’ 

t ‘** Was espied to be Alderman.’ ” 

t ‘** Knocked himself off.’ ” 





Asparagus (one of the sources of asparagin, 
which is a well-known diuretic) figures in 
our older dispensatories, but its virtue was 
held to reside chiefly in the root. Was the 
root used among the Hebrews? A diet of 
asparagus is frequently recommended by our 
old herbalists as being both diuretic and 
laxative, but it was only possible at certain 
~easons.  C. B. 


Tue Maxine or Forx-Portry (11 $8. 
xii. 358).—English country boys will help 
each other to invent doggerel in ridicule of 
an unpopular schoolmaster. They will also 
link together the names of the elder villagers 
in a rigmarole of many verses. One such 
jingle began :— 

Charlie Clay 
Ran away 
Forty miles in a day. 
Billy Lee 
Went to see, 
And found him in an apple-tree. 


To make rime—of a kind—is a common gift. 
The difficulty with regard to many of the 
ancient ballads is that they are not only 
rimes, but genuine poetry, for poets are not 
born under every bush. 

It may be that at some of the popular 
dances, such’ as the midsummer dance men- 
tioned in a Danish ballad, a professional 
rimer or an itinerant singer extemporized 
the principal lines of a new creation which 
was to embody the story of some local 
tragedy or love-tale, while the rest of the 
dancers contented themselves with evolving 
@ burden which would allow the leader time 
to find the next line of the narrative. A 
ballad gaining popular approval would soon 
be heard far and wide, receiving modifica- 
tions wherever it went. There is a French 
version of ‘The Gay Goshawk’ which may 
be the parent or the sister ballad of the 
versions given in our ballad-books, and there 
is a German version of ‘ The Cruel Sister.’ 

L. C. N. 


The word used by the Illinois boys when 
playing at marbles is a corruption of “ fens,” 
applied to that which is forbidden or inter- 
dicted in boys’ games. Its more usual form 
in England is ‘‘fen”’ (for fend). Dickens in 
his ‘ Bleak House’ has “fen larks”’ (chap. 
xvi.). It stands for “ fence,’ Lat. fensum 
(de-fensum), what is warded off, and so 
is prohibited or forbidden, Fr. défendu. 
New England dictionary-makers of the future 
will doubtless be puzzled by this #* vance.” 

A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

Tullagee, Eastbourne. 
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THE VIRTUES OF Ontons (11 S. xii. 101, 
149, 167, 209, 245, 286, 367).—More than 
fifty years ago I remember reading, in a book 
of which I have forgotten the name, that 
“* families which do not eat onions become 
extinct in the third generation.”” Whether 
the book was medical or lay I have no recol- 
jection, but in the course of a long life I 
have come across several cases, in different 
classes and among different nationalities, 
which support the theory. At the same 
time there have been others which are at 
variance with it, but they are few in com- 
parison. 

The following lines, quoted in Folkard’s 
‘Plant-Lore Legends,’ may be worth re- 
printing :— 

To dream of eating onions means 
Much strife in thy domestic scenes, 
Secrets found out or else betrayed, 
And many falsehoods made and said. 
L. G. R. 


Bournemouth. 


JOSEPH STURGE (11 S. xii. 338, 370).—The 
statue of Joseph Sturge at the Five Ways, 
Birmingham, is by John Evan Thomas, the 
sculptor also of the statue of Thomas Att- 
wood at Birmingham. It was inaugurated 
on 4 June, 1862, by William Middlemore, 
J.P., the borough members, Messrs. Schole- 
field and Bright, being present. The memo- 
rial, which is considered a very fine one, 
consists of a marble statue of Sturge, and 
of two life-size groups in Portland stone cf 
Peace and Charity. At the sides are two 
tazza-like basins which were intended, and 
at first used, as fountains, but are now 
usually filled with flowers. There is also a 
drinking-fountain attached to the pedestal. 
The total cost was 1,0007. A singular acci- 
dent happened to the statue some years ago, 
when, owing, no doubt, to some flaw in the 
marble, one of the arms dropped off. It 
has been, of course, restored. 

Howarp §S. PEARSON. 


Unicorn’s HoRN AT THE TOWER OF 
Lonpon (11 S. xii. 302, 349).—I am greatly 
obliged to Mr. A. R. BAyiey, to St. SwirHtn, 
and to another reader who has communicated 
with me direct, for information on this sub- 
ject. But the question still remains un- 
answered—Which horn did Peter Mundy see 
at the Tower in 1634, and what has become 
of it ? é 

Hentzner’s horn of “eight spans and a 
half’’ might be identical with Mundy’s of 
““about 1} yards long,” and the value, 
“above 10,000/.,” might cover Mundy’s 
18,000/. to 20,0007. Is there any evidence 





that this horn (or narwhal’s tusk), which 
was the one brought to England by Fro- 
bisher (see 11 S. viii. 16), was subsequently 
moved from Windsor and was in the Tower 
in 1634 ? 

If the horn that Mundy saw had been the 
same as the one described by the Marquis 
de la Ferté Imbaut in 1641, there would 
probably have been some mention of the 
“* plates of silver ’’ covering it. ; 

John Evelyn in December, 1660 (* Diary,’ 
ed. Bray, i. 315), saw two small unicorns’ 
horns at Whitehall. These were possibly iden- 
tical with those in the Lower Jewel House 
in the Tower in 1649 (ante, p. 302). 

Fuller seems to imply that the horn, 
“lately in the Tower,” was no longer there 
when he wrote in 1662; besides, his horn 
was yellow and Mundy’s was white. The 
other references which have been noted to 
me deal principally with so-called unicorns 
horns in general, and not with the history of 
any particular horn. R. C. TEMPLE. 


DISRAELI: REFERENCE Sovucut (11 S. xii. 
360).— 

3. “That the last of the Stuarts had any other 
object in his impolitic mancuvres than an imprac- 
ticable scheme to blend the two Churches, there is 
now authority to disbelieve.”—‘ Sybil,’ chap. iii. 

Wo. H. PEET. 


Bows AND ARROWS IN THE CRIMEAN WAR 
(11 S. xii. 342).—During the campaign in the 
Jynteah Hills in 1863, a company of hillmen 
armed with bows and arrows, commanded 
by Lieut. Worsely, was attached to our 
brigade. C. J. Duranp, Colonel. 

Grange Club, Guernsey. 


Tue TABLE OF AFFINITIES (11 S. xii. 360). 
—In the first place I would observe that the 
term “ great’ is not applicable to the boys 
and two elder schoolgirls in the hypothetical 
case cited by H. G. P. The word “ great’ 
in affinity signifies one degree more remote 
in the direct line of descent. For example, a 
man’s grandfather’s father is his great- 
grandfather. Therefore the youngest school- 
girl is not, as stated, the great-aunt of 
the other two, but the half-aunt, and they 
ace her half-nieces, or, in more technical 
phraseology, they are, respectively, aunt 
and nieces by the “half blood”? to each 
other. : 

Archbishop Parker’s Table of Affinity, 
which is printed in the Book of Common 
Prayer, represents the English law, except in 
so far as it has been since modified by statute, 
as it was, for example, in 1907 when the 
Act permitting marriage with a aeceased 
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wife’s sister was passed. No. 25 in this table 
provides that a man may not marry his 
brother’s daughter, and it was ruled in 1861 
in the case of Reg. v. Brighton, which re- 
mains the governing case in these matters, 
that relationship by the half blood is a bar 
to marriage equally with relationship by the 
whole blood. It would, therefore, clearly 
not be competent for any of the five brothers 
mentioned in the proposition to marry either 
of their half-nieces. 
WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


Some years ago (how many I cannot say) 
the daily papers mentioned the case of a girl 
who claimed to be the widow of her great- 
uncle. So far as I remember, the legality of 
her position, the marriage being proved, was 
not disputed. At the time I referred to the 
Table of Affinities, and could discover no 
bar to such a union. T. A. 


The daughter of one’s grandfather cannot 
be the great-aunt of those who are his grand- 
children. Whatever her age, she would be 
but their aunt, and her brothers uncles, 
whom the Table of Kindred forbids to marry 
with sister’s or brother’s daughter. 

St. SwitTHIn. 


‘THE LADIES OF CASTLEMARCH’ (11 S. xii. 
360).—This is an error for ‘‘ Castellmarch.”’ 
(The word “Ladies” is also doubtful.) 
Castellmarch, or “the castle of the steed ”’ 
(or ‘‘of mark”), is a large farm and is nearer 
to Abersoch than to Nevin, being on Hell’s 
Mouth or Porth Neigwl (Port Nigel). 

H. H. JoHnson. 


THEOLOGICAL DISPUTATIONS BY MEANS OF 
Siens (11 8. xii. 96, 167, 387).—Mr. WHALE 
at the second reference relates the story of 
the Spanish Ambassador at Aberdeen. A 
similar tale has found its way (from India or 
Persia ?) to Zanzibar, and is printed in the 
ecllection of Swahili stories entitled ‘ Kiba- 
raka’ (Zanzibar, U.M.C.A. Press, 1897) as 
‘Sheki na Mlevi’ (p. 30). A translation is 
appended. Any information as to the 
immediate source of this version will be 
welcome :— 

The Sheikh and the Drunkard. 

A certain great scholar (mwana wa chuoni) 
once set out to go to a town. When he 
arrived, he did not enter the town, but 
remained j outside in the plantations. The 
people of the town arose and went out to 
bring him in. He refused saying, “I have 
certain questions; if you can answer them, 
I will enter your town.” Those people asked 





him, “‘ What. sort of questions ?” He said 
to them, “ Like this,” holding up one finger. 
They did not know the answer, and returned 
to the town. Other people came in like 
manner, and returned discomfited, till all 
the people in the town were finished. They 
were beaten, they were unable to bring him 
into the town. 

There arose a certain man, a drunkard, and 
said to them, “I will bring him in; you, the 
great men of the town, cannot bring him in, 
but I will do it.” The people answered and 
said to him, ‘The great and wealthy men 
cannot bring him in, and how will you bring 
him ?”’ He said, “I will bring him.” He 
went out and came to the scholar, who said 
to him, “I will not go unless you answer my 
questions.” He said to him, “Tell me your 
questions.”” He said, “These,” and held 
up one finger. The drunkard did thus: he 
held up two fingers. The scholar waved his 
hand upwards; the drunkard then waved 
his hand downward. The scholar held out 
his middle finger and moved it downward ; 
the drunkard moved his middle finger 
upward. The. scholar then held out his 
hand to the drunkard, who took it, and they 
went their way to the town. The citizens 
made a feast to welcome the scholar and 
gave him a house to live in. When he had 
rested for two days, the wise men came to 
the scholar and asked him, ‘‘ How did he 
answer your questions so as to bring you 
into the town?” The scholar said: “He 
came to bring me into the town, and I said 
to him, ‘You must answer my questions, 
and then I will come in. He said to me, 
‘What are your questions ?’ and I told him 
‘God is One’—that is the meaning of 
the one finger. He answered, ‘And His 
prophet’—that is the meaning of the 
two (fingers). (Then) I said to him, ‘ God 
has spread out the heavens, and he 
rejoined, ‘ He has also spread out the earth.’ 
I said, ‘God brings down the rain,’ and 
he answered, ‘God brings up the plants 
(out of the earth).’ So I gave him my hand, 
and we entered the town together.” 

The people then went to that drunkard 
and asked him, “‘ How did you answer the 
scholar’s questions ?”’ He said, “....He 
said to me, ‘I am the only strong man.’ I 
answered him, ‘ But I am another.’ So he 
said tome, ‘I will cut off your head,’ and I 
answered, ‘I will cut off your foot.’ Then 
he said, ‘I will put my finger on the top of 
your head (utos?)’ (a depreciatory gesture ?), 
and I answered, ‘I will put mine under you 
(cha chini). So he gave me his hand, and 
we entered the town together.” 
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The passage omitted is merely a repetition 
of previous sentences. Takutia (chanda) cha 
chini, literally, “* I will put (for) you my finger 
on the ground ” (on the analogy of Wamtia 
kidole cha jicho=“‘ He (A) put his finger into | 
his (B’s) eye’”’), seems to be merely a sense- | 
less retort to the taunt conveyed in “ (N72) 
takutia chanda cha utosi.” The use of the 
word chanda, which belongs to the Mombasa 
dialect, instead of the Zanzibar kidolc, seems 
to indicate that the story comes from the 
north, while other words (such as chini fer 
tint) show that the narrator used the Zanzibar 
dialect. A. WERNER. 





HENRY FIEvpDING (11 S. xii. 300, 351).— 
Hogarth’s pen- and -ink sketch of Fielding, 
drawn, apparently, from memory some time 
after the novelist’s death, to supply a 
frontispiece for Arthur Murphy’s collected 
edition of the works (1762), has been so 
generally _regarded as; our only direct 
evidence for Fielding’s appearance that it 
may interest some readers to be directed to 
the reproduction, in Miss G. M. Godden’s 
‘Henry Fielding: a Memoir’ (1910), of the 
print of ‘The Conjurers,’ 1753, “in which 
occurs the only representation of Henry 
Fielding known to have been drawn during 
his lifetime.” The print is described in 
‘The Catalogue of Prints and Drawings in 
the British Museum,’ Division I., ‘ Satires,’ 
vol. iii, pt. ii. No. 3213. 

By an oversight Miss Godden has described 
one of the pictures on the wall as that of 
the College of Surgeons, but a recollection of 
the frontispiece of Garth’s ‘Dispensary’ 
suggests that it ought to be ‘ Physicians,” 
and a closer examination shows this to be 
the case. That it should now be possible 
to obtain Miss Godden’s excellent work, 
which supplements Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
‘Fielding,’ one of the most delightful of 
the “‘E. M. L.” series, as a remainder is not 
very creditable to the national taste in 
book- buying. EpwWarD BENSLY. 





Str Henry Moopy anpd HIS CAMERA 
Oxsscura (11 S. xii. 278).—An early, if not 
the very earliest, description in English of 
the camera obscura is in a letter of Sir Henry 
Wotton written to Bacon in reply to “ your 
Lordships Letters dated the 20th of October 
[1620] ”” :— 

‘Let me tell your Lordship a pretty thing which 
I saw coming down the Danuby, though more 
remarkable for the Application, then for the 
Theory. I lay a night at Lintz...... there I found 
Keplar [sic], a man famous in the Sciences, as your 
Lordship knows......In this man’s study I was 
much taken with the draught of a Landskip on a 





| 
} 


piece of paper, me thought masterly done :;whereof 
enquiring the Author, he bewrayed with a smile, it 
was himself; adding, he had done it, Non tanquan: 
Pictor, sed tanquam Mathematicus. ‘This set me on 


” 


fire. At last he told me how.’ 
Then follows a description of Kepler’s 


;camera obscura. Wotton concludes his 


account with :— 

“ This 1 have described to your Lordship, because 
I think there might be good use made_of it for 
Chorography : for otherwise, to make Landskips 
by it were illiberal ; though surely no Painter can 
do them so precisely.’’— See ‘ Reliquize Wotto- 
niane,’ pp. 299 seq. (ed. 1672). 

Carlyle refers to this passage twice in his 
‘ Frederick the Great.’ In Bk. III. chap. xiv. 
he quotes the description, “‘ He hath a little 
black Tent,” &c. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Latin Inscriprion (11 8. xii. 339).— 
Thirty years ago, stopping at Abergwili 
Palace, I asked the Bishop of St. David's 
the correct interpretation of the inscription 
‘* Ceri Mani Memineris Mane’ on a mantel- 
piece at Cawdor which I was intimately 
acquainted with. Scme time afterwards he 
forwarded to me (1) a letter from the late 
Archdeacon North (Cardigan); and (2) a 
more critical explanation ircm the Vicar of 
Carmarthen, now Bishop of St. Asaph. 

The first writes :-—— 

‘*T find that Cerus manus is noticed by Festus as 
a term in some old Carmen Saliare; he interprets 
it as ‘Creator bonus.’ Scaliger in his revisions of 
Festus makes Cerus, Sanctus. If mane means early 
in a broad sense, it is very suggestive of Ecclesias- 
ticus xii. 1, but this can hardly be if I recollect 
where your lordship stated the inscription is.” 

The Vicar of Carmarthen writes :— 

Ceri mani memineris mane. 
The good creator remember in good time. 

Cerus manus.— Cerus occurs in a Salian hymn 
quoted by Varro, ‘ L. L.,’ vii. 26:— 

{Duonus cerus es, duonus Janus. 
Also quoted by Festus as = creator bonus. 

Cerus is derived from the root Kar, Cer, or Cre. 

Compare Ceres—procerus—creo. 
Kpévos, xpé-owv. 

The Irish Cerd, a framer or carpenter. 

Méanus.—Compare immanis (not good); manes 
=the good spirits; mane, mani=in good time* 
also d-ueivwr. 

The root is perhaps md, seen in #é7p0v, metior, 
memoria. 

The family motto is ‘‘ Be mindful.” 

In addition to the inscription, on the left 
(proper) of the mantelpiece we find a rudely 
cut figure of a fox smoking a pipe. 

It seems by the ‘ Cawdor Book’ presented 
to the Spalding Club that about 1636 addi- 
tions were made to the castle round the 
tower, viz., a hall and a kitchen, and that no 
architect was employed, the work being 
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supervised by the tutor (=trustee) of the 
family, which accounts for the failures in 
the building, for he was better acquainted 
with the Latin of the second or third century 
than with bricks and mortar. The kitchen 
under the hall, a cave cut out of the rock, 
is now closed up, with a well inside. The 
hall or rooms may have been changed since, 
anyhow the mantelpiece is just above the 
kitchen. 

The masons employed may have come 
from the sea-coast and brought with them 
the idea and habit of smoking, which 
Sir Walter Raleigh had introduced about 
the end of the sixteenth century, and thus 
comically it handed down to posterity. 

But how are we to account for the shape 
of the pipe, viz., a dudeen, clearly shown in 
Donnelly’s ‘ Atlantis,’ p. 63% But that is 
another story. 

J. L. Lampton, Lieut.-Col. 

Brownslade. 


REFERENCE Marks (11 8. xi. 471).—I have 
received from Mr. Robert Bagster, F.S.A., 
in reply to my inquiries, a letter which he 
kindly allows me to make public, and which 
gives all the information now available with 
respect to the question I raised at the above 
reference. Mr. Bagster writes as follows :— 


‘Our edition of the Septuagint, with an English 
translation, was published in 1870, and long before 
that we had adopted in our Bibles the use of the 
English alphabet (italic) for verse references, and 
of the Greek alphabet for ‘ various reading’ refer- 
ences. The plan started about 1806, when my 
grandfather first began setting up a Reference 
Bible. 

“There is no doubt thatthe Greek vowels were 
left out because they would be confused with the 
English letters when both alphabets were used in 
the same column’; and knowing the traditions of my 
hcuse, and the schemes that were adopted to ensure 
clearness in this new venture of a small Reference 
Bible, I have no doubt that the Kappa and Nu 
were also left out because of their likeness to the 
English letters k and v. I send you a page of a 
Bible to show how the plan is worked at the pre- 
sentday. You will notice that both Kappa and 
Nu have been restored to their places in the Greek 
alphabet, and that Eta has also been added as 
not likely to be mistaken for anything else. In 
fact, the plan is quite arbitrary, and I should say 
was evolved by my forbears as occasion de- 
manded.” 


I may add that the specimen page sent | 


by Mr. Bagster shows that £, formerly 
included, is now omitted. F. W. Reap. 


“A STRICKEN FIELD” (11 S. xii. 379).— 
The origin of this expression was discussed 
in The Daily Telegraph shortly after the late 
Lord Salisbury’s use of it in his speech at 
the Lord Mayor’s banquet in 1898. 





One | heap. 


| 
writer alluded to its figuring both in Sir 


Walter Scott’s and Lord Macaulay’s works ; 
but another, Mr. Walter B. Kingsford, ob- 
served that 
“to strike a battle, in the sense of to fight, was an 
expression employed not unfrequently in very early 
Scottish writers ” ; 
and he cited the following examples :— 
That John gat Edwarde 
That come intil Scotland syne 
And strak the battaile of Duplyne. 
Wyntown, viii. 6, 278 
“The battle was stricken in the year of God 
1445.’'—Pitscottie, ed. 1768, p. 38. 
‘*The field was stryken at Langside.””-—Ander- 
son’s ‘Coll.,’ ii. 277. 
The phrase tallies almost exactly with 
the old German form, “Eine Schlacht zu 
schlagen.”’ WILLOUGHBY MAYCocK. 


SKULL AND TRon Natt (11 S. xii. 181, 306, 
389).—I do not think L. L. K. has examined 
the thickness of the bone of the skull in tke 
region of the temple or the medical litera- 
ture of accidental injuries to the skull. 
Serious and fatal injuries have been caused 
by wooden pegs accidentally penetrating the 
bones of the skull. If L. L. K. will try, he 
will find it would not be at all out of the 
question to drive a wooden nail through the 
skull in the region of the temple. M.D. 


“Homo Butta” (11S. xii. 85, 145, 210). 
—The replies by S. G. and Pror. Bensty 
(ante, p. 145), suggesting that the motto 
‘** Homo Bulla” in pictures of St. Jerome at 
work imply that “ Man is a bubble,” scarcely 
seem to explain what is apparently an 
allusion of special application. Cannot it 
refer to the Papal Bull (bulla) whereby the 
saint was constrained, against his wish and 
taste, to translate the Holy Scriptures ? 

M. H. 8. 


“T DON’T THINK” (11 S. xii. 321, 370).— 
This is also to be found in chap. vi. of ‘Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’ where Tom Pinch quotes it as 
a saying of John Westlock: ‘“ ‘I’m a nice 
man, I don’t think,’ as John used to say 
(John was a kind, merry-hearted fellow).” 
It would be curious to know where Dickens 
derived this strange expression. 

H. PENROSE PRANCE. 


*“ LIENIN” (11 S. xii. 321, 364).—I was 
inclined to suggest, as Mr. Wm. Dovuctas 
has done, that “lienin”’ and “ laystall” 
are synonymous, until I consulted a dic- 
tionary and found that a “ laystall’’ was a 
dunghill, or, as another puts it, a refuse- 
St. SwITHIn. 
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TREE Fork-LoRE: THE ELDER (11 S. 
xii. 361).—The elder is both honoured and 
dreaded in folk-lore. In one part of North 
Germany, and, if my memory is not at fault, 
in Denmark also, any one felling a bush 
should cajole it by saying, “ Elder, let me 
have some of thy wood, and when I grow 
in the woodland thou shalt have some of 
mine.” Then the evil results 
ensue from cutting it do not follow, and the 
wood may be safely used. I have heard 
that similar words are sometimes employed 
in England, but I never met any one who 
cherished the elder superstition. Consult the 
back numbers of Folk-Lore and the volumes 
of “County Folk-Lore,’ also published 
by the Folk-Lore Society. They will prob- 
ably contain some information. 

N. N. 


I never heard of a tradition that the Cross 
was made of elder-wood—a most unlikely 
material—and, if there be an idea in Hunting- 
donshire that babies rocked in cradles 
constructed of it are not long-lived, it may 
be because the story goes that Judas hanged 
himself on a tree of the kind. 

SWITHIN. 


I do not think that there is any tradition 
that the Cross was made of elder-wood ; 
but there is a widespread one that Judas 
hanged himself on that tree, which is quite 
sufficient to make it unlucky and fatal to 
babies rocked in cradles made of elder-wood. 

A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

Eastbourne. 


Not the Cross, but Judas’s gibbet, was 
made of elder-wood (Sambucus nigra), hence 
the early death of babies. Cf. Sir T. 
Browne’s ‘Pseud. Ep.,’ ii. vi. 101: “Jews 
eares....about the roots of an elder 
concerneth not the Jews, but Judas....upon 
a conceit he hanged on this tree.” 

H. H. JoHnson. 


*Esses” (11 S. xii. 380).—I suggest 
that this curious word is the plural of 
Ess—the letter S. ‘‘ This paste is good 
for....Esses”’ really means, in my opinion, 


that it is good for decoration in the 
form of a hook or link in the shape of 
the letter S, a very useful 


decoration 
entwined. 


cookery; an ornament or 
shaped like esses, single or 
Is this too far-fetched ? 
ire ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 
20. ton. 


likely to | 


hook or | 
chain-like decoration or pattern in paste | 


Notes on Books, 


The Quest and Occupation of Tahiti by Emissaries 
of Spain during the Years 1772-1776, told in 
Despatches and other Contemporary Documents. 
Translated into English and compiled with 
Notes and an Introduction by Bolton Glanvilf 
Corney. Vol. II. (Hakluyt Society.) 


THIS volume relates to all the three expeditions 
made to Tahiti under the auspices of Don Manuel 
de Amat, Viceroy of Peru. The principal papers 
connected with the first voyage were given in 
Vol. I., but we have now before us the journal 
of Don Raimundo Bonacorsi, and the interesting 
record by Fr. Joseph Amich, as well as an Hispano- 
Tahitian Vocabulary, and a curious schedule of 
questions supplied to the explorers by the Viceroy 
for their guidance. 

The bulk of the volume is taken’ up with the 
records of the second expedition of the Aguila, 
which set out in September, 1774, and returned to 
|her port of departure, El Callao, in April, 1775. 
|This expedition also was commanded by Don 
| Domingo de Boenechea, who, however, died at 
| Tahiti in January and was buried there at the 
foot of the cross which the explorers brought and 
set up in front of the mission station, the founda- 
tion of which was one of the main objects of the 
enterprise. As missionaries they had with them 
j two Franciscan friars from the College de Propa- 

ganda Fide of Santa Rosa of Ocopa, a timid, 
narrow-minded, weakly pair of men, whose 
foolishness reduced the mission to failure. The 
quantity of the material for the construction of a 
mission, together with the stores, the furniture 
of the oratory, and other requisites, made it neces- 
sary to charter a second vessel to accompany 
the frigate as a store-ship, and to this cireum- 
stance we owe the most interesting and the most 
scientific of the records of the voyage, in the 
work of Don José de Andia vy Varela, the owner 
and master of the storeship. The two Padres were 
left on the island for some ten months, and during 
that time they kept a diary of such remarkable 
events as happened. The second voyage, then, 
with its results, is recorded in three main docu- 
ments: the official journal of the Aguila, signed 
by Don Thomas Gayangos, the journal of Andia 
y Varela, and the diary of the Padres. The 
editor relates a very curious circumstance in the 
history of Andia y Varela’s work. It has received 
no official recognition of its merits, yet has re- 
mained the chief authentic source of information 
for this voyage. It has twice been printed in 
Spanish, and twice for fifty years at a time been 
lost sight of, and it has never till now been trans- 
lated into any other language. The editor is 
heartily to be congratulated upon being the first 
to give to the world at large so valuable a 
document. 

The impression the Spanish officers make upon 
the reader is exceedingly agreeable. Their 
behaviour towards the natives is uniformly 
courteous, forbearing, and just, and their methods 
of tackling the divers problems that arise, whether 
in navigation or in the handling of affairs, show 
ability and judgment. A supplementary paper, 
which gives a comparison between them and the 
English in regard to the opinion the natives con- 
ceived of them, says that the punctilio and 
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dignity preserved by the Dons made the Tahitians 
regard them as superior beings. 

The most interesting event in native histofy 
recorded here is the pathetic death of Vehiatua, 
the young arii or chief, which is described by the 
Padres. 

The third voyage of the Aguila was an undis- 
tinguished affair, undertaken for the purpose of 
supplying the missionaries with further stores 
and learning how they fared. Don Cayetano de 
Langara, the commander, was met, however, by an 
instant request that he would take all he brought 
out back to El Callao again and the two friars 
along with it, and he had no choice but to comply. 

During the years 1772-1775 the Spaniards 
made seven discoveries of islands which no Euro- 
pean had seen before, mostly in the ‘ Low” 
Archipelago. One belongs to the Austral group, 
the island of Ra’ivavae, with the discovery of 
which our Admiralty Sailing Directions credit 
Lieut. Broughton, who sighted it in 1791, but 
who is now shown to have been anticipated by 
Gayangos and Andia, who found it in 1774. Andia 
also made an independent find, that of the island 
of Las Animas, for which he has yet to receive the 
due credit. 

A word must be said in praise of the manner 
in which the editor has carried out his task. The 
translations read excellently; the notes are 
models of carefully verified and _ well-judged 
comment, copious in information; and there is a 
correspondence of tone and outlook between the 
subject-matter and the editorial work as a whole 
which adds zest and pleasure to instruction. 


Oll Lonton’s S pas, Baths. and Wells. By Septimus 
Sunderland, M.D. (Bale, Sons & Danielsson, 
7s. 6d.) 

Tuts is another of the many books given in recent 

years to the ungrateful student of London history 

and topography that are neither helpful nor encour- 
aging. Developed from a presidential address 
read in November, 1914, to the Ralneological 

Section of the Society of Medicine, it is made into 

a volume with thirty-six indifferent illustrations, 

a rather poor bibliography, and a nineteen-page 

index, some of which is superfluous. 

Since the history and lighter interest of these 
resorts have already been set forth adequately 
in two works, we should have expected from this 
writer and from the occasion of the paper which 
forms the nucleus an authoritative treatise on 
the medicinal value of these so-called curative 
springs and wells. There is a tendency to dismiss 
as exaggerated the claims of their contemporary 
pamphleteers, Peters, Guidot, Bevis, and others ; 
any therapeutic merit is obscured by the interests 
of entertainment. Even the user of the waters 
was allowed to drink cordials to disguise the 
unpleasant taste,’ and thereby mitigate their 
efficacy, so that, with few exceptions, the 
medicinal springs were neglected, while their 
grounds became popular resorts for tea-drinking, 
concerts, and various amusements, that induced 
those who frequented them to remain to un- 
wholesome hours. 

The mostznotable exception to this deteriora- 
tion in use was St. Chad’s Well, Battle Bridge. 
Its great purpose was always its spring, which, 
having powerful cathartic properties, served 
neighbouring boarding schools as a substitute for 
the brimstone and treacle dispensed by Mrs. 











Squeers. With alternations of prosperity and 
adversity, it persisted until 1860, when the Metro- 
politan Railway swept across its site; but local 
tradition claims, and one eruption has evidenced, 
that it still percolates from a new source. . Hamp- 
stead Wells is still represented by the Chalybeate 
Spring in Well Walk, a relic of a fine local story 
and wisely administered charity. Dr. Sunderland 
associates the Upper Flask and its memories of 
the Kit-Kat Club with the Wells, one of several 
indications which seem to show that he did not 
visit all the sites and places he describes. 

This is, however, but one example in the 
way of mistaken inference and inaccurately 
given fact. For example, the statement (p. 6), 
‘* For many years the New River Company was 
the only one supplying water to London ; later, 
seven other companies were forded, of which 
the Chelsea Waterworks was th rst, about the 
year 1732,” clearly indicates ignorance of the 
York Buildings Waterworks established 1667, and 
the important works at London Bridge, erected in 
1582. St. Michael’s Well and Aldgate Pump are 
identical; and New Spring Gardens, Vauxhall, 
claimed no springs or wells, but owed their name 
to being exiled pleasures of the Old Spring 
Gardens, Charing Cross. 

The chapter on ‘ Olden Baths’ is possibly the 
most meritorious—although more research on 
Floating Baths was desirable, and Culverwell’s. 
Baths in Lothbury should have been mentioned. 

Of springs that were important sources of 
water supply. we cannot trace any mention of the 
White Conduit, Lamb’s Conduit, and the conduits 
south of the Tyburn Road that ultimately left 
the City Corporation possessed of the valuable 
Conduit Mead Estate. 

These errors, selected at random, are only of 
importance if any practical usefulness is claimed 
for the volume. As an enthusiast’s indulgence 
in printing for the entertainment of his friends, 
we may readily condone them, merely warning 
the student that the book cannot challenge 
comparison with such works as the late Warwick 
Wroth’s ‘London Pleasure Gardens of the 
Eighteenth Century,’ or Mr. A. Stanley Foord’s 
‘Springs, Streams, and Spas of London.’ 


Folk-Lore round Horncastle. By James Alpass 

Penny. (Horncastle, Morton, 1s.) 

THIS paper-covered booklet contains sixty folk- 
lore tales. They are modern tales, some of which 
are popular versions of extraordinary occurrences, 
others being echoes of older folk traditions. From 
what we can gather of them they are genuine 
folk stories, reflecting the mingling of information 
and popular belief which is the outcome to be 
expected of, say, fifty years of gossip, uncorrected 
by reference to documents, and assimilated to 
remnants of superstition. It was a good idea to 
collect these tales, and we hope the compiler’s 
example will be followed, for our own time has a 
folk-lore of its own to which, in our eagerness 
over survivals of a remote past, we give some- 
what too scant attention. 

Witches, the ‘‘ Old Lad,’ and _ apparitions 
figure here to a somewhat surprising extent ; 
and charms, haunted houses, murders, and 
people with second sight are frequent. The 
gruesome predominates. The date of the events 
supposed to have taken place is usually from 
forty to sixty years ago. Old types naturally 
prevail, but here and there one comes across 
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something fresh. Thus we do not remember to 
have seen before a story of a skeleton coming in a 
vision to a man, and instructing him most carefully 
in the articulation of the bones, with a view to 
his taking the place of the local bone-setter just 
deceased. There is a certain amount of rough 
humour in the collection, chiefly evinced in stories 
of people outwitting their neighbours. 

Two things we greatly wish :—first, that the 
tales had not been written down in a form so 
hopelessly confused and ungrammatical that 
parts of many of them are almost unintelligible. 
We suppose this arises in some measure from the 
writer giving us the ipsissima verba of the illi- 
terate persons from whom he received them ; 
but there is no sense in carrying this principle out 
to the point of making a mere jumble of words. 
Next. somethir¢ in the way of introduction and 
noteswould ha »been acceptable. How far are we 
to understand that. the superstitions recorded here 
are actually believed ? How many of the charac- 
ters which make their appearance are real persons ? 
What relation can be made out between these 
legends and more ancient forms of them? From 
whom was each derived as we have it here ? 

We learn that Mr. Penny intends to publish 
notes he has collected on the monasteries near the 
river Witham. We look forward to examining this 
work, and hope that he will see his way to making 
in it those improvements which, bestowed on the 
present collection, would have rendered it more 
valuable than it now is. 


An Account of Descriptive Catalogues of Strawberry 
Hill and of Strawberry Hill Sale Catalogues, 
together with a Bibliography. By Percival 
Merritt. (Boston, Mass., privately printed.) 


CoLLEcTORS and students of ‘the eighteenth 
century would do well to make a note of this 
scholarly and careful monograph, the subject of 
which the writer has already treated in our own 
columns (see 10 S. vii. and xii.). It falls naturally 
into two divisions—of which the first, on Horace 
Walpole’s descriptive catalogues, is particularly 
good. Mr. Merritt has found, we think, the 
true explanation of the mysterious small quarto 
of sixty-five pages which Kirgate is supposed 
to have said was “ printed only for the use of 
servants in shewing the house”’; he gives good 
reasons for supposing that this was not a separate 
issue, properly speaking, bat a set of sheets of the 
1774 ‘ Description,’ taken from the press before 
that pamphlet was finished, and containing so 
much of the Catalogue as had not been included 
in two small pamphlets which were published in 
advance, *. 1773, and which appear as Nos. 2 
and 3 in the ‘ Bibliography of Catalogues ’ at the 
end of the book. 

Mr. Merritt has been generous and judicious in 
the choice of illustrations; his essay is not only 
well-conceived and well-informed, but unusually 
well written, while the printing of the volume is 
excellent, and the “ get-up”’ pleasing. 


Cornwall Parish Registers: Marriages. Index to 
Yols. I.-VI. Compiled by A. Terry Satterford. 
(Issued to subscribers only.) 

WE can well understand that, as the preface says, 

the question of the indexing this valuable series 

of Marriage Registers—of which the series for 

Cornwall is now stated to run to twenty-four 

volumes—should have presented itself to the 





editors as a somewhat difficult problem. We 
think they have found the best solution possible 
in issuing a series of separate indexes, one to six 
or seven volumes of the published register. This 
will mean in each a compilation of the names of 
50,000 or 60,000 persons—every one of whom will 
appear with both surname and Christian names. 

he first instalment is now before us—an ex- 
cellent piece ot work. We can hardly tell—the 
reason being what it is—whether we are glad or 
sorry to learn that Mr. Satterford has been 
prevented from writing an Introduction on 
Cornish names. His time, we are told in the 
brief preface, is monopolized by military duties. 


Essex. By G. Worley. (Bell & Sons, 5s. net.) 


THE rather too concise name which Mr. Worley 
has given to his book needs to be supplemented 
by its secondary title, ‘ A Dictionary of the County, 
Mainly Ecclesiological, in Two Parts.’ It is only 
so far as it consists of parishes and churches that 
Essex makes an appeal to the writer, but these 
he has studied closely and personally visited. 
He disposes them in alphabetical order, according 
as they belong to the Archdeaconry of Essex or 
that of Colchester, and brings down his careful 
and accurate survey to the present day. A certain 
want of proportion in the length of the articles is 
observable as a fault, and certainly if more matter 
of literary and historical interest bad been allowed 
admission the book would have gained. The 
statement that Willingale Doe may have got its 
name ‘from the Saxon Pillen (=woolen)” is 
an obvious mistake due to the Anglo-Saxon 
letter for w bearing a delusive resemblance to our 
modern p. The ‘ Doe” affixed is known to 
have been bequeathed to the place by the 
Norman family of “ d’Ou.” 





Notices to Correspondents. 


CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 


EpIroriaL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers "—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E. 


To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the ~~: contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Londine, the series, volume, and page or pages te 
Correspondents who repeat 


which they refer. 
ead the second com. 


queries are requested to 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


Lievut.-Cot. Lampton (‘ Vidit, et erubuit, 
lympha pudica Deum’’).—This is said to be Dryden’s 
version of the last line of Crashaw’s epigram on the 
miracle of Cana in Galilee, ‘Epigrammata Sacra’ 
(1634 ed., p. 299). 














